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Events of the Géeck. 





Europe, after a century, began this week to live 
over again through the emotions and the perils of the 
Napoleonic era. Five Great Powers and two smaller 
nations are at war, and this country has awakened to 
the knowledge that its fate has involved it in the issue 
of a European struggle. Our fleet will protect the coasts 
of our French friends from invasion, and our 
Expeditionary Corps probably hopes to reach Belgium 
in time to join in the wonderful defence which its half- 
trained civilian militia is making for the idea of national 
independence against the German invaders. There are 
great masses of opinion in this country which hoped, 
with Mr. Bonar Law, that this country might have 
avoided intervention. But the feeling is unanimous that 
the struggle must now be carried on with the utmost 
energy, not indeed until Germany is crushed, but until 
a German aggression is defeated and German militarism 


broken. 
* * * 


Tue salient event of the war on land in this first 
week is the advance of the German vanguard through 
Belgium. After a struggle for the possession of the 
bridge over the Meuse at Visé, the burning of that 
village, and (it is said) the punitive decimation of its 
civilian inhabitants, the 7th, and eventually the 10th 
Army Corps, marching on both shores of the river, found 
themselves in presence of the fortifications of Litge. A 
frontal attack on Wednesday was repulsed with heavy 
loss, and the German attack on Thursday fared no 
better, though in the meanwhile the heavy guns had 
come up. The telegrams speak of 8,000 German killed 
and wounded, but this is almost certainly a gross 





exaggeration. Of the larger movements on either side 
nothing in reality is known. The French have crossed 
the Belgian frontier, and are following a joint plan of 
campaign concerted with the Belgian Staff, into which 
our own expeditionary corps, when it Crosses, under 
General French, will be fitted. 


* * 7 

In the rest of the vast field of operations either 
nothing is happening yet but mobilization, or nothing 
is known. The Austrians have abandoned the attack 
on Servia, save for the amusement of shelling Belgrade, 
and are presumably gathering their forces in Galicia to 
resist the coming Russian advance. The Servian armies 
will probably invade Bosnia. The greatest secrecy 
shrouds our Naval movements, which are. discussed in 
a special article. Some German merchant vessels have 
been captured, but no big ships are among them. One 
success is already reported, the sinking of the mine-laying 
ship “ Princess Louisa,” and one loss, the small cruiser 
“ Amphion,” which was blown up by a floating mine 
with the loss of 131 men, who were in the shattered 
bow. The captain, 16 officers, and 135 men were saved. 

* . + 

BEHIND this catastrophe there lies what must surely 
be the briefest chapter of diplomatic history in 
European records. It was only on July 20th that the first 
warning reached the Powers that Austria proposed to 
present at Belgrade an ultimatum based on terms which 
Servia could not possibly accept in their entirety. On 
July 26th Sir Edward Grey hastily proposed mediation 
by the four less interested Powers, since it was now 
clear that Russia, having in vain induced Servia to make 
a submissive answer, must come into the field to save 
her from total subjection to Austria. On July 28th 
Austria declared war on Servia. On Friday last, July 
31st, the die was cast by Russia’s decision to order a 
general mobilization, which was instantly followed on 
the same day by the declaration of a state of war in 
Berlin, and the despatch of an ultimatum to Russia, 
which commanded her to cease her mobilization. So 
rapidly did events move, that the last British efforts 
to save the world’s peace found Germany and Russia 
actually on the point of war. It was on July 3lst that 
Sir Edward Grey telegraphed his last proposal to Berlin. 
On August Ist he sent the Tsar a further personal 
message from King George, imploring him to use him as 
mediator. The Tsar could only answer that the Kaiser 
had already declared war. 

7 * * 

A British White Paper has given the history of 
these brief but active negotiations in detail. The central 
fact is that Germany throughout supported the conten- 
tion of her ally that no other Power had a right to inter- 
vene between her and Servia. It was Germany who 
thwarted the British plan of mediation through the four 
less interested Powers, and failed herself to propose an 
alternativeplan. There is no clear evidence that she foresaw 
the consequence, a universal war. On the contrary, her 
diplomatists refused to believe that Russia could face a 
war, and the Russians at least were convinced that Ger- 
many did not at the outset believe in the possibility of 
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Britain’s being involved. Sir Edward Grey’s strategy 
was to cover his intentions with a certain reserve. He 
declined at the start to give Russia the explicit assurance 
for which she asked, that we would support her with 
arms. But to the German Ambassador in London he 
gave a friendly but very explicit warning which cannot 
have been misunderstood in Berlin. To both sides he 
pointed out that an inference might fairly be drawn from 
the decision to keep the First Fleet at sea after the 


Portland review. 
* * ¥ 


THE last stage of the negotiations was reached on 
July 30th and 31st. On the former day Sir Edward Grey 
answered a curiously mean yet clumsy proposal which 
reached him from Berlin. Germany offered in return 
for our neutrality to refrain in the event of victory from 
an.exing French territory in Europe, though she could 
give no assurance about French colonies. Later 
she added a similar pledge as to Belgian and Dutch 
integrity. This offer betrayed the ordinary preda- 
tory ambitions of an Imperialist Power, but it did 
convey the assurance that France as a European State 
should not be mutilated or crushed. To this 
offer Sir Edward Grey replied with an indignant 
refusal, to which, however, he added a profoundly 
significant proposal on which we comment elsewhere. 
He would, if peace were preserved, promote an arrange- 
ment by which Germany might be secured against any 
aggressive policy on the part of us or our friends. That 
, scheme meant the constitution of a permanent Concert. 

* * * 

THE final effort for peace was made on the following 
day (July 31st). Sir Edward Grey telegraphed to Berlin 
a proposal, which Russia, on his advice, had already 
made in vain to Austria. ‘It was that the Four Powers 
should assure Austria that they would secure from Servia 
the satisfaction of her just demands, subject to the main- 
tenance of Servian integrity and sovereignty. Sir 
Edward Grey went further. He offered, should Ger- 
many care to put forward any reasonable proposal of her 
own, to withdraw his support from Russia and France, if 
they on their side should refuse to accept it. Here he 
used his full power as a make-weight in the European 
balance. The offer was in vain. The German Chan- 
cellor could barely attend to it, was apparently in a state 
of unconcealed nervousness, and would talk of nothing 
but the Russian mobilization. Panic had already set in 
in Berlin, and from this movement Germany struck’ out 
blindly in a determination, at any cost in political 
blunders, to secure her military position. It is fair to 
note the working of this fear (on which our military 
article touches), but it is also fair to remember that the 
Russian general mobilization was a reply to a general 
mobilization by Austria. 


* * * 


Tue White Paper makes it clear that in Sir Edward 
Grey’s mind our intervention was inevitable from the 
first if the conflict became general and France were in- 
volved. The Belgian complication made the second cause 
for our entry into the war, but the debt of honor con- 
tracted by Sir Edward Grey to France was the first. 
An inquiry, addressed by Sir Edward Grey to France and 
Germany simultaneously, brought from France an 
unequivocal assurance that she would respect Belgian 
neutrality, and from Germany an evasive answer that 
she could not disclose her plan of campaign. But, on 
August Ist, when she declared war on Russia, her raiding 
parties violated French territory at several points before 
a declaration of war, and her advanced guard occupied 
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the neutral Duchy of Luxembourg. Then followed an 
ultimatum, in which Belgium was summoned to assist the 
passage of the German troops in return for monetary com- 
pensation, and an assurance that its territorial integrity 
would be respected, or, in the alternative, to be regarded 
as an enemy. On August 4th our Army (a day after the 
fleet) began to mobilize, and an ultimatum was sent to 
Berlin, requiring that Belgian neutrality should be 
respected. That same day the German vanguard entered 
Belgium at Visé, near Liege, and our ultimatum expired 
at midnight. Wednesday saw us formally in a state of 
war with Germany, but not as yet with Austria. 
x * * 

Tue Triple Alliance has in the event proved to be 
less solid than the Triple Entente. Italy wisely announced 
her neutrality in the conflict, though she has made some 
partial preparations for mobilization, and may at a later 
stage intervene—conceivably against her allies. Her 
reason is that the text of her Treaty requires her to act 
against France only in the event of French aggression, 
and in this struggle she is satisfied that Germany is the 
aggressor. That is clearly the view of the impartial on- 
looker, as it is the view of the French and Belgian 
Socialists, and was the view of M. Jaurés on the eve 
of his assassination by a patriotic fanatic last Friday. 
But Italy is hardly impartial. Public opinion would not 
allow her to act in a war which has been caused by 
Austrian Imperialism. Holland, meanwhile, has mobilized 
to defend her neutrality, and Sweden, Denmark, Greece, 
and Turkey have taken preliminary steps to the same end, 
while Portugal prepares to act as our “ancient ally.” 
Bulgaria, we hope, will attempt no adventure, for Greece 
and Roumania are vigilant to protect the iniquitous 
arrangements of the Treaty of Bucharest. 

* * 

On Monday, Sir Edward Grey, in language of 
restrained but tremendous weight, made his general 
statement and defence of British foreign policy to a 
thrilled and crowded House of Commons. The ground 
of his speech is fully revealed in the White Paper which 
we analyze elsewhere. Its main thesis dealt both with 
our general relationships with France under the Entente 
and with their development under the present crisis. 
On the first point, Sir Edward Grey stated that though 
on the Morocco question he gave no promise to come to 
the material support of France, he stated that if war 
were forced on her, public opinion here would favor such 
a course. The second event on which he fixed amounted 
to a revelation of a momentous character. This was 
that in 1912 he wrote a letter to the French Ambassador, 
agreeing to consultations between French and British 
experts as to the possible co-operation of the fleets in 
certain eventualities. 

* * * 

Tue third event with which Sir Edward dealt repre- 
sented the issue of these negotiations and provisional 
arrangements, which seems to have occurred before the 
letter to M. Cambon. France concentrated her chief 
fleet in the Mediterranean, leaving her northern and 
western coasts undefended. When the present crisis 
arose, she practically asked us to fulfil in honor our part 
of this arrangement. This was done, and she was 
assured that if the German fleet came into the Channel 
or through the North Sea to attack France, the British 
fleet would protect her. This engagement, again, com- 
municated to Germany, drew from that Power an agree- 
ment that her fleet would not attack Northern France, 
provided we pledged ourselves to neutrality. This, con- 
cluded Sir Edward, was far ‘‘ too narrow’’ an engage- 
ment for acceptance, 
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Tue second part of Sir Edward Grey’s case dealt 
with Belgium. On this, acting on the Treaty of 1839 
and its renewal in 1870, we inquired of France and Ger- 
many whether they would respect the neutrality of 
Belgium. France replied ‘‘ Yes,’’ but Germany first 
declined to answer, and then offered a post-war guarantee 
of Belgian integrity, independence, and sovereignty, 
while she offered Belgium an entente on the condition of 
her facilitating the passage of German troops. On these 
facts, and on Belgium’s passionate appeal to us for 
diplomatic intervention, the Government determined 
that we would not ‘‘ bargain away’’ our interests or 
obligations in Belgian neutrality. The country, added 
Sir Edward, was prepared, and her naval forces were 
never on a higher scale of efficiency than to-day. This 
epoch-making statement carried a great majority of the 
House away, particularly the Nationalists, on whose 
behalf Mr. Redmond offered, amid thunderous cheers, to 
guarantee with the Ulstermen the coasts of Ireland from 
invasion. But it drew a strong and very considerable 
Labor and Radical protest, made generally on the 
grounds: (I) that Sir Edward Grey had excluded Russia’s 
action from his survey ; (2) that our Belgian obligations 
did not imply a necessary resort to war; (3) that no 
British interest called for intervention in a European 
war ; (4) that it was prudent to try and extract further 
guarantees from Germany before proceeding to forcible 
intervention on Belgium’s behalf. 

* * om 

On Thursday, the Prime Minister completed the 
defence of the Government in a speech of great firmness, 
the principal points of which were the declarations that 
war was forced upon us, and that Germany’s refusal to 
respect the integrity and neutrality of Holland and 
Belgium, and her implied intention to seize as a prize of 
conquest any or all of France’s colonies, left us no alter- 
native but to reject an “ infamous proposal ’’ to secure 
our neutrality on such terms. The country was fighting 
to preserve its international obligations, and to save 
small nationalities from extinction. The Prime Minister 
asked, and at once obtained, a credit of £100,000,000, and 
called for an extra levy, bringing up the total effective 
force of the Army to 500,000 men. To this demand, the 
spirit of the nation will, we have no doubt, respond. Mr. 
Ponsonby and other critics, reserving their full attitude 
on policy till the end of the war, assented to the vote. 

* * * 

TuE Government, aided by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
have dealt with the financial difficulties with great 
despatch and success, and on Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George 
was able to tell the House of Commons that it had not 
been found necessary to suspend specie payments. It 
was, however, important to economize the supply of gold, 
and the Government had decided to issue £1 notes and 
notes for 10s., convertible into gold at the Bank of 
England. Postal orders will also be legal tender on the 
same terms. The Bank rate, which had been raised to 
10 per cent., would be reduced to 6 per cent. Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Austen Chamberlain both made a 
powerful appeal to private persons not to hoard gold, 
Mr. Lloyd George declaring that to hoard gold was to 
give the enemy more effective help than to fight for him. 
We do not doubt that this appeal will be answered. 

* * * 

Tue Government have appointed a Committee to 
advise on the measures necessary to deal with any crisis 
that may arise. The Committee includes members of 
the Cabinet, Mr. Herbert Samuel, Mr. Birrell, Mr. 
McKinnon Wood, Mr. Masterman, Mr. Pease, two ex- 
Presidents of the Local Government Board (Mr. Burns 
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and Mr. Walter Long), Mr. Herbert Lewis, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, and Mr. Wedgwood Benn. Steps are being 
taken to form central committees in the boroughs and 
the counties. We hope that this Committee will be 
strengthened by the addition of members representing 
trade unions and women workers. 

* * * 

Tue Cabinet Committee on Food Supplies has held 
a conference with the representatives of the principal 
retail provision dealers on Thursday. These representa- 
tives gave a list of prices, which they recommended as 
maximum retail cash prices for the next three days. It 
is to be hoped that the Government will decide to fix 
prices, for the mere announcement that there is no need 
to fly to the shops and rush up prices is quite ineffective 
in protecting the poor. Rich people will buy large 
quantities at high prices, and the patriotism of many 
dealers stops short at selling cheaper than they need. 
There has already been a serious food riot at Hitchin, 
and those who know what the poor are suffering at this 
moment in some towns from the exactions of retail 
dealers will expect to see a good many more. We are 
glad to see that the Committee has under consideration 
a proposal to take over the control of the flour mills. 
The “Manchester Guardian’’ gives an_ interesting 
account of the action of the co-operative societies at 
Rochdale, who have shown the true spirit of their 
founders in refusing to share with the private traders 
in the panic prices. 

* * * 

Mr. anv Mrs. Sipney Wess, in an interview with 
the “ Daily News,’’ printed on Thursday, urged, very 
properly, that all local authorities should be pressed to do 
everything in their power to increase employment and not 
to economize. No doubt schemes will be pushed forward 
at once by the Development Commission and the Road 
Board, and we hope that employers will confer with the 
Government on the measures to be taken to restrict un- 
employment. The Government might well make loans to 
manufacturers who will keep their works going by manu- 
facturing for stock. The Colonies, again, can help, and 
doubtless will help, by giving orders. But a great deal 
of unemployment is inevitable, and we would suggest that 
the industries that are most in danger should be 
scheduled under the Unemployment Insurance Act. The 
Act makes six months’ contributions a condition of receiv- 
ing benefits, but such restrictions need not be observed 
in such a crisis as this. 

* * * 

Tue war broke so rapidly upon public opinion, 
which at first refused to believe that we could be con- 
cerned in a quarrel over Servia, that little attempt to 
organize for peace could well be made. A striking 
memorial from many of the most distinguished scholars 
of Cambridge appealed to the sentiment of respect for 
German civilization. The Labor Party, the Trade 
Unions, and the Social Democrats joined in an anti-war 
meeting in Trafalgar Square on Sunday. A letter 
appealing for further negotiations, on the ground that 
Belgian neutrality had not actually been violated, 
appeared in Wednesday’s papers over the signatures of 
Lord Bryce, Lord Courtney, and Lord Loreburn. Most 
significant and most interesting of all was a successful 
meeting of women, held on Tuesday in the Kingsway Hall, 
with Mrs. Fawcett in the chair. It spoke for the women 
of the labor movement and the constitutional suffragists, 
deplored the failure of negotiation, the set-back to 
civilization, and called on women’s organizations to de- 
vote themselves to the work of relieving the distress 
caused by this particular piece of man’s work. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE WAR OF FEAR. 
Tue great divisions of Europe, with their dependencies 
and possessions in every Continent, are at passionless and 
undesigned war with each other ; and nearly every one of 
the world’s co-operative activities that we call civilization 
has, within a few hours’ space, been mutilated or 
destroyed. The war, inspired by a state of universal and 
accumulated fear, is by groups rather than by nations, 
and is governed by an intricate system of alliances, in 
which we have just discovered, to the general 
The 


result is that no single or easily explicable political 


astonishment, that we were, in honor, partners. 


purpose can be assigned to it. Its one salient good will 
be the early and complete destruction of German mili- 
tarism, for which we all pray; a militarism which has 
trampled to its end in contempt of every public and 
private right; its evil 


grand parallel may be 


the aggrandisement of Russia. We, in particular, 
are at war on behalf of France, the noblest member of 
But 


its absorbing fact is the dominance of the Power of Dark- 


the European family, and for Servia, the basest. 


ness—of groping error and ignorance—which evoked it. 
In the second great home of Christendom, the words of 
Jesus, spoken to redeem mankind from just such a 
desolating crime as this, are as if they had never been 
said. The world must for months do without the 
thoughts of its best and wisest, and satisfy its starving 
soul with the deeds and decrees of physical force. 
Socialism, the creed of the enlightened workmen, has 
disappeared in a day andanight. The vision of a world- 
organism, augmenting and heightening the ameliorating 


power of individual and State effort to a degree hitherto 


undreamt of in history, has temporarily been 
sunk in earthquake and eclipse. Science, divided 
like every moral force against itself, must, on 


the one hand, be spent in fortifying the destructive 


power of man against man, and, on the other, 


in mitigating its extremest calamities. European states- 
manship has with its own hands torn up its timid projects 
The 


society of hope and ideas lies in ruins ; in months or years 


for relieving the always pitiful lot of the poor. 


to come our enfeebled hands must collect its broken stones 
and try to rebuild it. 

As for our own limited purposes of political action we 
need at this hour merely note their extinction. <A party 
restored to power for the preservation of free trade has 
become involved in a European war. Liberalism has 


no more immediate message for the Administration 





Political 
We are merely a 
The 


than the Administration has for Liberalism. 
controversy is at an end. 


nation, fighting for nationality. 


purpose of 
with the co-operation of the entire adult people, a 


Ministry 


exists for the single prosecuting, 


conflict on a gigantic scale of peril and respon- 
sibility, and to that end every activity must and 
will be subordinated. They are a body of civil experts 
subject to the trained judgment and supreme knowledge 
of the men of war, and until the prospect of peace re- 
emerges must regard themselves as little more than the 
hands and pens of the Army and Navy. Lord Kitchener 
has just joined them, thus temporarily extinguishing their 
political character. We have no criticism to offer. Various 
political projects, regarding Home Rule, Welsh Disestab- 
lishment, and other matters occupy the minds of 
the curious. We 
The 
is believed to be laboring to effect a Coalition 


cannot profitably discuss them. 


most determined mind in the Government 
Ministry. Resort to that expedient depends purely on 
The 


ment are in the position of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 


the progress and issue of the war. Govern- 
ment during the Boer War, and it is merely inevitable 
that the mass of the nation, in stress for its daily bread, 
should judge them by the same standards as that 
Government was judged. The ship is on the rocks, and 
not till they are cleared and safe water reached can any 
Court of Inquiry on captain and officers be held. We will 
here make but one remark. Sir Edward Grey spoke 
truly of his strenuous labors in the cause of peace. For 
twelve days at least the British Government, in common 
with other Governments, trod that heavily encumbered 
But the world is not in the hands of blind 


inconsequence, and the event of Wednesday morning 


road. 


hung, not on that fevered quest, but on the eight years’ 
journeyings of Europe towards the goal which we and 
others have reached. 


We have two other words to say. There is but one 


‘substantial hope of averting a second return of Europe 


to barbarism, and that lies in the setting up in each 
afflicted country of a reign of modified Socialism. This 
partial reorganization may be effected by the action of the 
State and the Municipalities in regulating employ- 
ment and food supplies, and probably fixing their price. 
But the rich must make up their minds to share 
with the poor. Some will thus act from a prudent 
fear of losing their all; others with the knowledge 
and the feeling that as the masses of the people 


are in each country ignorant of the causes of this 


war, and innocent of all responsibility for it, as no Euro- 
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pean Parliament, no representative body of citizens, was 
informed of its country’s full obligations until the time 
had passed for effective judgment upon them, a united 
effort must be made to diminish the resulting scarcity of 
food and work. The danger of panic—of the mean and 
short-sighted withdrawal of wealth from the common 
stock—can partly be avoided if the best-informed 


and the least selfish 


will communicate to others 
their own wiser calculations and calmer frame of 
mind, and will set an example of considered and con- 
siderate action. Physical suffering can be diminished, if 
in an hour of general social danger, some return can be 
made to a reasonable simplicity of living. We are well 
aware that this is no counsel of perfection to such a 
society as ours. The luxury trades will suffer in the 
months to come, and as the grosser vanities of life shrink 
to a smaller demand on our interests, the roll of innocent 
victims of this enforced diversion of expenditure will 
attest the complexity and the weakness of the social 
organism. Such a strain cannot be lightly averted ; its 
full destructive power may, we think, be diminished. 
The other consideration is that in the hour of reflec- 
tion to which Europe will be summoned as the war draws 
to an end, the minds of all men will turn instinctively to 
the question of a complete change of political organiza- 
tion. Not twice can the peoples of seven States be sum- 
moned to take their chance of death and material ruin on 
the fiat of Kings and Governments from whom no state- 
ment of causes has proceeded beyond a hasty or a selected 
résumé of the last flying messages of embarrassment or 
despair that have passed between them. No such order 
can be re-established save as the consequence of a formal 
and deliberate abandonment of democracy and a reversion 
to the autocratic principle. On this ground thousands 
of thinkers in all countries stand watchful, decided, and 
expectant ; all hopeful of national victory or national pre- 
servation ; but all, we hope and believe, determined to re- 
establish the foundations of national security, and to 
substitute for the broken theory of a Balance of Power 


the forms and the reality of a European Concert. 





THE END OF THE BALANCE OF POWER. 
To the surprised onlooker it may seem that the rushing 
hours of one terrible week have brought with them 
the incredible disaster of a universal war. The Latin 
proverb said that no man becomes suddenly base. It is 
equally true that a Continent does not become suddenly 
insane. What has happened now is the fatal consequence 
of the pursuit of the Balance of Power. The ideas which 
for a decade governed the division of the Powers into 
two armed camps are the ideas which have to-day set 
their armies in motion. The history of the recent crisis 





is related with unusual intimacy and fulness in the 
British White Paper. It cannot, of course, reveal every- 
thing. Diplomats do not know each other’s minds or 
intentions. But there is much in these documents to 
throw light on the Servian crisis which began the broil, 
and on the Belgian danger which for us brought it to ite 
climax. The issue in this is not, and never was, a Servian 
or a Belgian question. It was, broadly, whether in time 
of danger there shall be a European Concert, and whether 
neutrals may intervene to prevent a conflagration. Two 
principles really stood at issue from the first. Austria 
was determined to chastize Servia, and to carry out that 
operation at the cost of any degree and any extent of 
suffering to the European family. In that determination 
Germany backed her. We do not know whether Germany 
contemplated a general war from the first. What is 
fairly clear is that she held the principle of isolated and 
self-determined action by her ally so dear, that 
to vindicate it she was prepared to risk a 
On the other side stood Sir Edward 
Grey with his proposal of a joint mediation by the 
four relatively disinterested Powers. To this Germany 
was opposed from the start. She would lave nothing 
to do with an “ Areopagus.’’ She held that Austria had 
the right to deal with a treacherous and inconsiderate 
little neighbor as she pleased and without considering 
the susceptibilities of other Powers or the risk to the 
general peace. Her positive contribution to the whole 
discussion was the fatal suggestion that Austria and 
Russia had better discuss their differences between them- 
selves. That discussion took place; and it only resulted 
in bringing back the debate to the real issue of principle. 
Russia proposed a formula to the effect that she would 
hold her hand and stay her preparations, if Austria, on 
her side, would agree that since the question had become 
one of general European interest, the neutral Powers 
should devise means of satisfying Austria’s just claims 
To that proposal Germany replied with 
war. She has made this conflict in sum and substance to 
resist the principle of a European Concert. 

Beneath it lies the 
It is fairly clear that the general 
motive of Austrian stubbornness was the sense that she 
had come badly out of the Balkan crisis. She meant to 
assert her hegemony in the Near East, and perhaps it is 
not too much to say, as the Russians said, that she hoped 
to make Servia her vassal. 


universal war. 


upon Servia. 


That is the issue of principle. 
psychological factor. 


There is some reason to sup- 
pose that she contemplated a general unsettlement, and, 
as this White Paper hints, that she would have acted at 
Salonica as well as at Belgrade. There is some evidence 
that Germany knew of her designs; there is none at all 
that Germany took any real action to moderate them. 
Does this necessarily mean that Germany planned a 
We think not. She was influenced by the 
memory of her success during the Bosnian crisis of 1909. 
She had then succeeded by a blunt threat, when she stood 
“in shining armor ’’ beside her ally, in reducing Russia 
to an abject surrender. She discovered on that occasion 
that the Triple Entente was not the most solid of bonds. 
It is probable that she hoped once more to repeat this 
exploit. She supposed that Russia would yield a second 
time to a threat. 


general war? 


She believed when the crisis opened 
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that this country would remain neutral. She even 
affected some little doubt about the French attitude. The 
result was that she behaved with a rash incompetence 
which was more than accidental. The Bismarckian school 
cultivated no fine psychology. It believed in threats and 
bribes, and it believed in nothing else. A finer knowledge 
of men would have told the Germans that a public 
exploit of bullying is the one thing that cannot be re- 
peated twice in a generation. On this showing, Russia 
would have ceased to be a Great Power, and the Triple 
Entente would have fallen in pieces if Germany for a 
second time had had her way by these methods. Given 
the blindness on one side and the soreness on the other, 
the event was fatally predestined. Germany has had 
to learn by the sequel, that the Triple Entente was in 
fact a more solid bond than the Triple Alliance. Britain, 
bound perhaps by a debt of honor contracted secretly 
and by elusive steps, has stood by allies to whom in form 
she denied the name. Italy has remained neutral, on 
the ground that the offensive attitude of Germany dis- 
solved her treaty obligations to the Triple Alliance. 

The moral of the catastrophe is clear as daylight, 
and it will be clearer still when it has been written in 
blood across a Continent. The system of the two armed 
camps has issued in its natural consequence. The folly 
of maintaining peace by preparing for war is once more 
demonstrated, if a further chapter of human history 
were needed to make it clear. The theory that alliances 
secure peace has gone with all the rest of the baggage of 
delusion. Alliances are not at all times equally strong 
or equally secure, and that is the fundamental reason 
why a balance can never be secured. It is clear from 
these papers that Sir Edward Grey, for all his 
untiring efforts to mediate, regarded himself throughout 
as a member of the Triple Entente, and intended 
to stand by his friends if the issue became 
European. He strove, indeed, to form a Concert. But 
between the theory of the Balance and the theory of the 
Concert there is an absolute contradiction. Respected 
by the Germans, manifestly 
friendly, his voice when it spoke for peace was still a voice 
that came from one of the armed camps. In the last fatal 
hours of the crisis he seems to have perceived that at the 
root of all the difficulty there lay neither the Servian 
nor the Belgian issue. We find him on July 30th making 
to Germany a remarkable offer. He had hesitated to 
make it before, and felt that it might be regarded as 
“Utopian.’’ It was the promotion of “ some arrange- 
ment ’’ to which Germany should be a party, “ by which 
she could be assured that no aggressive or hostile policy 
would be pursued against her or her allies by France, 
Russia, and ourselves, jointly or separately.’’ We are 
not quite sure what this means in detail, but its spirit is 
clear. It is an offer of permanent peace between the two 
It meant, in a word, the constitution of a Con- 
cert, and the fusing in it of the group system. 

That proposal came too late. One cannot transform 
the European system while every Power is watching 
in alarm the mobilization of its neighbors. The heavy 
balance of criminality in this last crisis only too clearly 
lies with Germany. But shein her turn had gone through 
the sensation of being “ penned in,’’ and her fears of the 


transparently sincere, 


groups. 








Russian mobilization may possibly have been a reflection 
of the complacency with which French and Russian ex- 
perts had discussed the recent Russian military reform. 
The whole world had been told that Russia was henceforth 
in a position to take the offensive. Germany, indeed, 
has brought down upon Europe all the latent terrors of 
the system of the armed peace and the balance of power. 
But for the system itself, every Power is responsible. 
If this war is to bring in the end anything better than 
a curse of ruin and hatred to Europe it must be so con- 
ducted and so terminated that it shall result in the forma- 
tion of a Concert. Victory—complete and unquestioned— 
there must be for our arms, but the conflict need not be 
prolonged by one superfluous hour. A German hegemony 
in Europe, if ever that had been possible, would obviously 
have been a crying evil. A Russian hegemony would be a 
still greater mischief. Temptation there may come, as 
Russia’s slowly gathered forces are available, to prolong 
the war for a general remodelling of the map of Europe. 
We may see repeated by Russia the egoism by which 
Bulgaria prolonged the Balkan War, after its 
real object was attained. We are thinking to-day of 
the imminent, and to us most repugnant, danger to 
Belgium and France. We believe that that will pass. 
There may come a moment when the issue will be the 
crushing of Germany and the partition of Austria. Our 
weight has been thrown into one scale. It is being at 
this moment used for purposes of defence. Our states- 
men would, we believe, pause if victory should bring 
with it the opportunity of passing from defence to con- 
quest and sweeping partition. With the German people 
we have still, in spite of war, no individual quarrel. Our 
duty to civilization is so to act that they may resume 
their place among the family of nations. The politics of 
the Balance are bankrupt. This war began with a failure 
to improvise a Concert. It must end with realization of 
Sir Edward Grey’s nascent idea of the permanent creation 
of a European system, freed from the menace of group 
rivalries, and solid only to repress the egoisms and com- 
pose the feuds of its equal members. 





THE ECONOMIC MANAGEMENT OF THE 
NATION, 
Tue first exaggerated alarms of the business classes and 
the householder regarding scarcity of money and the 
rise of prices are already subsiding. The lowering of the 
Bank Rate and the speedy provision of £1 and 10s. 
notes, together with the confidence of the public in the 
stability of the banking system, have eased the monetary 
situation. The rise in food prices which occurred in 
the early days of this week was chiefly due to a sudden 
panic demand on the part of middle-class householders, 
and a disposition of merchants to hold back supplies in 
order to get the benefit of the rise. Selfish as the latter 
motive is, its effect at the present stage is not wholly 
unsalutary, for it will have assisted to economize the 
national supplies under conditions when economy does 


not yet mean intolerable privation. There is no reason 


to expect that food prices will rise any higher than at 
present, unless some hardly credible calamity should 
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deprive us of the command of the Atlantic. 


the fields, but the prospects of American supplies are 
extremely bright. 
tages may be adequately realized, it is essential that 
ordinary men and women should keep their heads. They 
have three plain duties. The first is not to draw out 
or hoard gold. The second is to accept freely the new 
£1 and 10s. notes, using them as largely as possible 
instead of coins, and thus leaving the banks with more 
gold in their possession. The third duty is not to lay 
in stores of food, the direct and obvious effect of which 
is to raise prices to the poor who cannot store it. We 
think that all intelligent citizens will easily recognize 
and perform these duties, now that the first alarm is 
allayed. But though plenty of money and food may 
be available for retail purchases, two grave and related 
problems urgently demand consideration—the problem 
of preventing unemployment, and that of furnishing a 
reliable substitute for the mechanism of credit in the 
higher regions of finance. 

That the grave dislocations of industry, inevitable 
during a total suspension of Continental trade, must 
cause a great loss of employment in trades manufacturing 
for Continental markets or drawing necessary materials 
from Continental countries, isobvious. But if the public 
services, employing firms, and the purchasing public, do 
their duty, there is no necessity for any large aggregate 
volume of unemployment. All municipal and other 
public bodies, instead of economizing their resources, 
should put into immediate operation any projects of 
public utility which they have been planning, and so 
extend, as far as their means allow, the quantity of sound 
public expenditure upon the direct and indirect employ- 
ment of labor. A corresponding duty, so far as it is 
feasible, devolves upon all business firms, to maintain 
their current rate of employment and of wages, avoiding 
overtime, so as to spread employment over the largest 
volume of workers. This, of course, may be impracticable 
in the case of firms trading largely with the Continent, 
or otherwise pinched by the financial situation. But 
patriotic employers should strain every nerve to keep 
their mills, workshops, and warehouses going, even at the 
risk of accumulating large stocks of immediately unsale- 
able wares. Again, though Sir Edward Grey was ill- 
informed in his confident assertion that there was 
little difference in the economic situation of a 
neutral and a belligerent Britain, the situation of 
British manufacturers making for markets 
is not so desperate as some scaremongers have 
affirmed. Unlike the belligerent countries of the Con- 
tinent, our mills, factories, and mines, will not be 
depleted of labor by military exigencies, nor will our in- 
ternal or external communications suffer the same 
destructive interference. Much of the export trade 
hitherto done by these Continental countries with extra- 
European markets will temporarily pass into our hands, 
and will help to sustain the volume of employment for 
our capital and labor. 


foreign 


The vast war expenditure, again, 
will furnish full, perhaps excessive, employment in many 


In order, however, that these advan- | 


l 


Not only | 
has the country unusually large stocks in hand or in | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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It is, however, idle to pretend that grave local 
emergencies as regards unemployment and poverty will 
not occur. For this it is essential that the newly- 
appointed Government Committee, acting in conjunction 
with other organized bodies of employers, workers, and 


| citizens, must make express and generous provision. In 


many great industrial centres schoolchildren must be 


| freely fed, unremunerative relief works will probably be 


necessary, and, if the struggle is sufficiently prolonged, it 
may be essential that public money be expended in 
securing and storing sufficient food supplies to prevent 
famine prices. All such measures would, of course, 
involve, in the long run, great demands upon the 
pecuniary resources of citizens, as taxpayers, ratepayers, 
But the public has 
As regards their ordinary expen- 


and benevolent contributors. 
a further obligation. 
diture, all classes, so far as possible, while practising a 
reasonable economy in the purchase of foods, ought not to 
curtail their other wholesome modes of expenditure. For 
all such curtailment must react disastrously upon the 
employment in the trades engaged in making and dis- 
tributing the goods upon which they economize. ‘ Keep 
down your consumption of foodstuffs and of personal 
luxuries, but do not alter the volume or the mode of your 
other expenditure if you can help it.’ ‘ By this conduct 
you will do as much as in you lies to maintain that steady 
trade, employment, and wages for your fellow-country- 
men.’ This is the most urgent duty of the well-to-do 
and middle classes. 

It would, however, be foolish to ignore the fact that, 
while the immediate economic and financial difficulties 
have been eased, the shattering of the machinery of 
international finance remains for the time being a very 
grave embarrassment, requiring exceptional methods of 
relief. While the ocean is open to our commerce, our 
ships can convey to us the necessary supplies of foods 
from foreign shores, and can conduct our export and our 
import trade with all parts of the world outside the area 
of war, and the Government have already guaranteed this 
trade against losses from war. But for the moment this 
work is impeded or stopped by the suspension of the 
mechanism of finance. Here the condition of the great 
The 
Continental bills, great quantities of which they have 
accepted, cannot be met either out of their resources or 
by those whose names are attached to the bills. Until 
some satisfactory arrangement has been made for 
furnishing these houses with the necessary credit to 


“accepting houses’? is the critical position. 


tide them, if necessary, over the whole course of the 
war, no business arrangements can be made with 
other prepared to sell us 
or to buy our goods. The 
immediate situation has been met by the device 
of a moratorium, which is now extended. But it 
will probably be necessary for the Government to assist 
in setting up a new temporary machinery of credit, in 
order, not merely to enable the accepting houses to meet 


America or countries 


food and materials, 


their current engagements, but to supply them with the 
backing needed to evoke once more that international 
confidence, without which the buying and selling, 


trades directly engaged in supplying the requirements of | requisite to bring food to our shores and to sustain our 


our fighting forces or in trades subsidiary to these, 





| industries, cannot be established. We have reason, 
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however, to believe that the Government are taking 
skilled advice upon the method of constructing this 
temporary mechanism of international finance, without 
undertaking excessive risks in view of the other large 
demands upon the public credit. 





THE WAR BY SEA. 


Tue “fog of war” has descended upon the North Sea, 
the Channel, and the adjacent Atlantic. No one knows 
what is going on in these waters, or is likely to know 
very much until something really decisive has happened. 
A censorship which, though voluntary, is of the severest 
rigidity, makes the fog impenetrable. Occasionally 
there is a momentary rift in the fog. The “ Kénigin 
Luise’’ has been sunk off Dunkirk by the “ Lance,’’ 
and one of our light cruisers, the “ Amphion,” has 
unhappily been sunk, with the loss of 131 men, by her 
mines. We are left wondering what a German mine- 
layer was doing at the entrance to Dover Straits, and 
how it got out so far from its base without being 
observed. 

The third destroyer flotilla steams at night into 
Harwich. One of the ships is slightly damaged. 
Wounded men are landed. Then we are told that orders 
have been sent to all the East Coast ports to prepare 
hospitals for the reception of wounded men. Evidently 
things are happening in the North Sea. But what sort 
of things? It is impossible to predicate anything with 
certainty, but that no naval battle has yet occurred or is 
likely to occur for some time is improbable in so high a 
degree as almost to amount to certainty. Rumor speaks 
of an attack on the German fleet before the declaration 
of war—a repetition of the Japanese coup at Port 
Arthur ; but these rumors would appear to be falsified by 
the mere fact that as yet no damaged warships but one 
tiny cruiser have returned to our bases, and that only a 
handful of wounded men have been brought home. An 
engagement on any scale, much less a battle, could not be 
kept dark for more than a day or two. 

Otherwise the parallel with Port Arthur is a fairly 
good one. We may take it for granted that the German 
High Seas Fleet will not venture forth into the North 
Sea for some time to come. It will wait its opportunity 
under the shelter of the fortifications of Heligoland and 
Wilhelmshaven. A subordinate situation is that in the 
Baltic, to which the German fleet has free access through 
the Kiel Canal. Germany’s policy demands that the 
Russian fleet shall first be rendered ineffective at the 
earliest possible moment, before anything is attempted 
in the Western field. No doubt an attempt has already 
been made to close the entrances to the Baltic. The 
Sound and the two Belts are capable of being mined or 
of being barred by submarines and torpedo-boats. There 
is evidence that in that sea the Germans have attempted 
a decisive stroke, but have failed. A battle has taken 
place off the Aland Islands, and the Russian fleet forced 
to run for shelter into the Gulf of Finland, where it 
cannot easily be followed, but where it can probably 
be held. Yet the Russian fleet is still, to use the 
technical phrase, ‘‘in being,’’ and while the war lasts, 











it will be a perpetual menace. A German containing 
fleet. will be required to watch it, and that fleet will be 
subject to all the vicissitudes of war. It will suffer 
constant casualties from the large pack of Russian 
destroyers and submarines. Meanwhile, the imprisoned 
fleet will wait its chance, and that chance will almost 
certainly come. The situation in the Baltic, if this sur- 
mise is correct, is a fairly close replica of that in the 
North Sea, with this difference, that there the German 
fleet is in the position of the British, and the Russian 
in that of the German. 

It is inexact in these days to speak of a contained 
fleet as being “ bottled up.’’ Even a blockade in the old 
sense is no longer possible. The ordinary man may 
conceive of the British Fleet at this moment as forming 
a serried fence somewhere near Heligoland, and in sight 
of the German coast. Nothing could be more erroneous. 
The probability is that the British containing line is very 
far out indeed ; perhaps between the Firth of Forth and 
Denmark. It is quite likely that the mouth of the 
Thames, the East Coast ports, and Dover Straits are 
within the range of the German destroyers and sub- 
marines. We may imagine that our battleships and 
cruiser squadrons approach closer in at night, and retire 
again at dawn to a safer distance. But the brunt of the 
war for some time to come will be borne by the smaller 
craft on either side. Engagements must be constantly 
occurring. By day our submarines will be feeling their 
way past Heligoland towards Wilhelmshaven, though 
it is very doubtful whether they will be able to enter 
the harbor itself. By night our destroyers will be at 
the same game. The German small craft will be equally 
aggressive and daring. They will seek out our fleet and 
may succeed in putting one or two of our main units out 
of action. Untoward episodes must be expected. In all 
this preliminary warfare the unknown factor is the sub- 
marine. It must be remembered that a modern sub- 
marine has an effective range of action of about a 
thousand miles. It is a new arm, and we have still to see 
what part it is capable of playing. 

The orthodox view is that its part is merely a 
subordinate one, and that nothing matters until the main 
forces come into touch with one another. But there is 
another view of naval warfare; that represented by Sir 
Percy Scott ; and without accepting it one must at least 
take it into consideration. At the same time, our 
immense superior:vy in this arm should be borne in mind. 
Another unknown factor is the seaplane, and there, 
again, we are enormously superior. German mine-layers 
are probably busy, launching floating mines into the 
main tidal streams. The presence of one of them off Dun- 
kirk suggests that an attempt is being made to float these 
engines into the Channel. 

Our mine-layers, too, are busy. They are probably 
trying to reduce the number of exits for the German 
warships. Their object is certainly not to seal up the 
enemy, even if that were possible. Port Arthur and 
Havana and Santiago showed that the blocking, even of a 
narrow channel, is not feasible. 


What our Navy wants 
is for the German fleet to venture into the open, not to 
seal it up. In the old days of sailing ships a blockading 
fleet improved in efficiency and morale while the sheltered 
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fleet degenerated. Nowadays, the exact opposite is the 
case. Warships in harbor may improve their material 
equipment, while those outside are suffering from wear 
and tear of machinery and deteriorating in every way. 
Perhaps the greatest deterioration will be that due to 
strain on the nerves. In former times an invested fleet 
could only issue forth when the wind was favorable. Save 
when the wind was blowing from this one quarter, 
the fleet at sea could Nowa- 


relax its watch. 


days there is no relaxation. In short, a naval war, even 
for the greatly superior force, is a very serious matter. 
It is especially so when we are faced with an enemy so 
efficient and resourceful as the Germans. There is, of 
course, no need for alarm, but it is essential that we 
should not take this business upon which we have entered 
too lightly or in too cocksure a spirit. We are certain to 
win in the long run, but we must realize that war is never 
altogether one-sided. 

Meanwhile, we must prepare ourselves for un- 
pleasant news from outside the war area proper. The 
seas of the world are covered by our shipping, and for 
some weeks to come our mercantile marine will be ex- 
posed to attack. There are a few small German cruisers 
at large, and there is little doubt that while their coal 
lasts, they will make the best of their time in destroying 
It is to be expected that an attempt will 
be made by some of the German cruisers in the North 
Sea to escape into the Atlantic, and one or two of them 
Then there 
are the German liners that war has found in neutral 


our commerce. 


may succeed in getting through our fleet. 
ports and distant waters. Some of these liners carry 
guns, and will undoubtedly take to commerce-destroying. 
The New York cables speak of great Hamburg-Amerika 
and Norddeutscher boats leaving port loaded with coal 
to the very decks, and with coal in the saloons and state- 
rooms. One of these vessels so loaded might keep the sea 
for three or four weeks, and owing to their high speed 
they will not be easy to run down. Probably these 
vessels are intended to act as floating coaling stations for 
the German warships that are at large on the high seas. 
They will easily find each other by means of wireless. 
But this nuisance cannot last for more than a week or 
two, and it is only a nuisance. They cannot return to 
We own all the coaling stations 
in the world, and in most of the seas a German vessel 
would not be able to find a single neutral port where it 
could get supplies of fuel. 


a neutral port to recoal. 





THE WAR BY LAND. 


One hundred years after the Congress of Vienna we are 
attempting to adjust our minds to the fact of a general 
war, which in its extent and complexity may beggar the 
records of the Napoleonic period. From the Gulf of Fin- 
land to the Adriatic, from Belgrade to Antwerp, there is 
not a foot of European soil but feels already the tramp of 
marching men. Armageddon was, for sober men, the 
name of the inconceivable crime; its military problems 
had hitherto amused only speculative and fantastic minds. 
The probability is that they will turn out to be rather 
less complex than one might suppose on a first glance at 
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the vast theatre of strife. It is possible that whole cam- 
paigns will be fought, and great adventures essayed, 
which will have little direct bearing on the final result of 
the war. The first issue to be fought out is simple and 
dramatic, and when it is settled, politics will begin to 
cross and divert considerations of pure strategy. 

Between the 
completion of the French and Russian general mobiliza- 
tions, it is supposed that there must lie a period of about 
four weeks. 


This first issue turns on a time-table. 


If in those four weeks Germany is able to 
hurl the main body of her forces upon France, to open the 
road to Paris, and to break the resistance of the main 
army of defence, she will then be free to divert some part 
of her forces to the East, and, in concert with Austria, to 
deal with the Russians. If, on the other hand, in these 
four weeks her impetuous momentum is checked, and she 
wins no decisive success, she must find herself inevitably 
reduced to the defensive, and driven to fight for her life 
upon two flanks. Every day counts in the nice adjust- 
ment of this time-table, and the issue that hangs upon it 
is tragic. To fail in these early successes, may mean, as 
the four millions of the Tsar’s troops are slowly massed 
for an offensive campaign, the probability of an irrepar- 
able disaster. 

It is this calculation of time which explains, though 
it cannot justify, the haste of the German declaration 
of war. Some capable writers are already arguing that 
Germany’s action proves that she was carrying out a 
calculated Bismarckian plot, and that the ultimatum to 
Servia was meant to be the signal for a universal war. 
The facts seem to be against that view. The failure to 
secure the co-operation of Italy is the first of these facts. 
So little had that vital factor of the problem been 
thought out that the German newspapers, so recently as 
Saturday last, counted on Italy’s loyalty to the Alliance. 
If Armageddon had been intended from the first, neither 
bribes nor threats would have been spared to secure Italy. 
A second fact is the dispersal of the German fleet, with 
five cruisers in Mexican waters and two in the Mediter- 
ranean. A third is the evident omission to warn German 
merchant vessels in good time of the coming danger. One 
may clearly read in the British White Paper the coming 
at Berlin of a thoughtless panic caused by the news of the 
Russian mobilization. With each day of delay the chance 
of victory was slipping past, if war should come. To 
allow the negotiations to continue would have been in 
these circumstances to diminish the fatal interval of four 
weeks, on which not merely the success of German arms 
but the salvation of the German Empire might depend. 

With all her haste it is unlikely that Germany has 
secured her free interval of four weeks for a Western 
campaign. The first news from Belgium makes it un- 
likely that she can turn them to the best account. She 
has committed every possible political mistake, under 
the influence of haste, and her military success will be 
imperilled proportionately. There can be no doubt that 
her main attack on France will be delivered by a great 
enveloping movement through Belgium. If that were 
not so it would have been sheer insanity to make a 
plausible casus belli for us by choosing that route. Events 
so far suggest that German strategists have exaggerated 
the military advantages of this route. They believed 
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that the French forts to the south were nearly impreg- 
nable. They had less respect for the fortifications which 
the Belgian General Brialmont, perhaps the greatest 
expert in his day, had built around Litge and Namur. 
They may have undervalued even more seriously the 
spirit of the Walloon Militia, a vivacious race, sturdily 
French in its sympathies, which is defending these forts. 
There is clearly a good deal of exaggeration in the news- 
paper accounts of Belgian achievement. But behind 
their forts, a body of 25,000 men, or 
have faced the attack of the advanced German 
Army Corps, the 7th, which must number about 40,000 
men. The tenth Corps is also before Liege, and the 
The frontal 
attacks of the Germans in closed masses on the forts 
were brilliantly repulsed on Wednesday, and though 
it is absurd and vain-glorious to talk of a rout, the main 
fact is that the advance has been checked. ‘The frontal 
attack gave place on Thursday to a bombardment, but 
this in its turn has apparently failed to reduce the forts, 
though it may have destroyed the town. 
a vanguard action, to be sure. 


more, 


whole vanguard is under the Crown Prince. 


This is only 
But the gallant defenders 
of Liege have won time for the common cause, and behind 
Liége there awaits the invaders the equally formidable 
obstacle of Namur. German strategists had reckoned 
upon walking over this Belgian route in three or four 
days. Those days are lengthening out, and while, on the 
one hand, the main German army devoted to this opera- 
tion, perhaps eight corps, making in all (with the van) 
about 400,000 men, is preparing its advance, it is equally 
true that the French must soon be able to penetrate 
into Belgium, and in spite of the delay caused by 
hesitation, some part of the British Expeditionary Corps 
may be able to join it before the first serious engagement 
is fought in the open. The German advance will cer- 
tainly be over a wide front. It may be only the 
Extreme Right which is engaged at Liége, and the 
Extreme Left may be advancing unopposed through 
Luxembourg. .We must suppose, moreover, that 
another German army is making ready to move through 
Lorraine and Alsace. We know too little of these move- 
ments to speculate about them. The only thing which 
seems probable is that Liége, if it can prolong its defence 
for five days, will have subtracted that time from the 
fatal interval of four weeks. There lies the dramatic 
element of this Western Campaign. To delay the German 
advance is not merely to give time for the French forces 
to form and for the British auxiliaries to arrive. It is 
to bring steadily nearer the moment at which Russia will 
have grappled with the problem of her own vastness, 
and hurled upon the Eastern frontier the weight of 
numbers which will tax to the utmost the superior 
training, the higher intelligence, and the more scientific 
leadership of the German armies. 

In this first period of the war, Germany, with all her 
training and all her habits of thought fixed on the aim of 
advancing with an irresistible momentum, will be fight- 
ing to crush France. If she fails in this task (and every 
day of delay lessens the chances of success), she must then 
adjust herself to a new problem, a war of defence against 
East and West combined. At the turning-point between 
these two phases of the war (and it may come long before 





the four weeks are up), it will lie with the statesmen no 
less than the soldiers to decide where the line shall be 
drawn, where the converging forces shall halt, and at 
what point an offer of terms shall check the bloodshed. 





A LESSON FROM THE FRENCH WAR. 


THE greatest disasters are not without their gleam of 
consolation, and those who are heart-broken—as every 
good European must be—at this appalling prospect of 
untold misery and broken civilization and long-lasting 
hatreds, will remind themselves that an ordeal such as 
this nation has now to face is what war often is not, 
a school of discipline and self-sacrifice. This war is not 
a selfish war, or a war offering illusions of cheap and 
enriching triumphs: it is a sober and grim task, 
reluctantly undertaken ; and a war in the form in which 
it has finally broken on us, for a great public principle. 
For nine people out of ten it is not a war of hatred. 
It resembles, rather, in the strain it puts on the 
British people at the great French wars 
with which the eighteenth century ended and the nine- 
teenth century began. 


home, 


No man, or woman, or child can 
escape ; and if it is endured with patience and unselfish- 
ness, and met with wisdom and imagination, the 
British character may be the stronger at the end for it. 

The wars against France from their political atmo- 
sphere encouraged the prevalent view of the poor as 
people with blind duties and no rights except a claim on 
the benevolence of the rich. This war may change our 
scale of values, by teaching us what are the essential 
elements in the life of society. If it is wrong for people 
to be famished in time of war, it is wrong in time of 
peace. If luxuries are seen to be a weakness in war, they 
are a weakness without war. A nation thrown on its 
resources may learn truths that are not readily learnt 
in any other way. 

The great French wars were marked by acute distress 
There 


were years of terrible scarcity, particularly the year 


from two causes—famine and unemployment. 


1795, when there were food riots in several towns in 
England. At Bath, a vessel laden with wheat and flour 
was boarded by women, who refused to let it sail. 
Though the soldiers were called in, the women got their 
way, and the corn was relanded and warehoused. In most 
places the rioters showed a remarkable self-restraint and 
organizing power; they did not plunder but they fixed 
prices. Before the war was over, wheat had touched the 
enormous figure of 126 shillings a quarter. Further, 
there were violent fluctuations of prices, and these, of 
course, hit the wage-earners very severely. Meanwhile, 
during all the later years of the Napoleonic Wars, wages 
were falling and prices were rising. In 1811 the wages 
of Glasgow weavers were a fourth of the wages nineteen 
years earlier, though the price of provisions had doubled 


in the meantime. In that year the weavers in Bolton 


were earning 5s. a week. In special crises there was wide- 
spread unemployment. For example, in 1809 thirty-two 
cotton mills stood idle in Manchester alone, the result of 
the famous Orders in Council. It was in 1812 that Byron 
made his famous maiden speech in the House of Lords, in 
which he declared that never under the most despotic of 
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infidel Governments had he beheld such squalid misery 
as he had seen since his return in the very heart of a 
Christian country. The worst misery from unemploy- 
ment followed peace, when 300,000 soldiers and sailors 
were disbanded, and at the very moment when the de- 
mand for British manufactures was shrinking. In 1817 
Brougham declared that the terrible year of 1812 had 
been, in comparison, a year of prosperity. He gave a 
picture of the Lancashire weavers, who were earning 
about three shillings a week. 

“These wretched creatures are compelled, first, to 
part for their sustenance with all their trifling property 
piecemeal, from the iittle furniture of their cottages to 
the very bedding and clothes that used to cover them 
from the weather. They struggle on with hunger and 
go to sleep at nightfall upon the calculation that, if 
they worked an hour or two later, they might indeed 
earn three halfpence more, one of which must be paid 
for a candle ; but, then, the clear gain of a penny would 
be too dearly bought, and leave them less able to work 
the next day. To such a frightful nicety of reckoning 
are human beings reduced, treating themselves like mere 
machines, and balancing the produce against the wear- 
and-tear, so as to obtain the maximum their physical 
powers can be made to yield.”’ 

Of course, the war, with its waste, its destruction, 
and its disorganization was not the sole cause of the 
degradation of the working classes in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The war and the industrial 
revolution came together. It is sometimes said that the 
industrial revolution enabled the country to pay for the 
war ; but it is equally true to say that the war, with the 
moral reaction that it produced, and the destruction that 
it caused, helped to make the industrial revolution so 
bitter and lasting a curse to the working classes. The 
Chartist movement was the rebellion of the poor against 
the system that treated the working classes as industrial 
serfs. The industrial system was started on a degrading 
inhuman basis, because the dread of working-class dis- 
content and the sombre explanations that philosophers 
and economists found for the economic phenomena of the 
time made the ruling class concerned only to defend the 
interests of capital narrowly conceived, and to defend 
those interests at any cost to human life and to human 
character. The war encouraged that atmosphere on the 
one side, and, on the other, it crippled and weakened the 
power of the working classes to maintain any standard 
of life. 

Britain is now about to pass through an experience 
that is similar in certain respects. A great war, dis- 
organizing and breaking up the life of the whole of 
Europe, threatens the precarious position of the working 
classes. Unemployment, high prices, and a crippling 
burden for the future may destroy all that the working 
classes have achieved in building up a standard of life. 
The conditions, of course, are different in many ways. 
The population has increased threefold in the intervening 
century. Then, almost all our imported wheat came 
from Europe, and in one year of famine corn was 
actually shipped from France. The strain in this case 
will be shorter in time, but it comes to a population that 
has a far higher standard of life than the population 
that suffered a hundred years ago. The problems are 
more complex ; but, on the other hand, the resources and 
experience of organization and control are infinitely 





greater. A century ago the ruling class gave the poor 


soup and soldiers and combination laws. Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Nottingham were more or less perman- 
ently under a military occupation. In one year—1817— 
Parliament voted a million, with a good deal of 
scepticism, for relief works, such as roads and canals. 
But, as a rule, relief was given in the form of charity, 
“What do 
** Wages, 
not alms; work, not charity ’’—and in doles from the 
poor rate. 
The ruling class treated the problem a century ago in 
the spirit of the times. What is needed to-day is not the 


charity of the rich to the poor, but the resolute and 


which the working classes bitterly resented 


the poor want?’’ ran one of their placards. 


deliberate exertions of a democratic society to save its 
citizens, so far as it can, from the destructive 
consequences of war. In those days Government 
was only organized for repression, police, and war. 
We have now the 
power of violent circumstance over the lives and 
homes of the working classes. If that power is 


machinery for breaking the 


wisely used with the co-operation of our great representa- 
tive werkine-cless bodies, we may put a limit to the 
calamities this war must cause in the destruction of the 
stability and independence of the mass of the British 


people. 


Road Board, and it would be a simple matter to proceed 


We have a Development Commission and a 


with these schemes that have been approval in principle, 
but were rejected for the time because the Parliamentary 
grants were exhausted. We have again a Government 
programme for building cottages: whatever the cost of 
this war, the English laborer is not to go without a home, 
and a time of catastrophic unemployment is the most 
suitable time for building them. We have to act on 
the opposite principle to Windham’s, who said you could 
not repair your house in the hurricane season. We have 
great trade unions representing men and women, not 
regarded as they were a century ago as dangerous organ- 
izations, but recognized as an essential part of the State. 
The Government can co-operate with them and with the 
organizations that represent employers to prevent great 
reductions in wages and any unemployment that can be 
prevented. During the French War on one occasion, 
the workmen urged a policy of short time at normal 
wages, and the employers insisted on full time and re- 
duced wages. Our victory over Napoleon, the revolu- 
tionary tyrant, was bought at a cost to the working 
classes that no man can count. We have now to over- 
throw a reactionary power, whose own subjects suffer 
from its aggressions not less than the rest of Europe, 
and to save and perhaps develop the character of our 


own people in the effort. J. L. Hammonp. 





THE HOLY WAR. 
For the next few months, or it may be years, some 
fifteen millions of men in Europe, the physically best, 
those who should be the fathers of the next generations, 
will be engaged in killing one another, in starving the 
rest of the population, in stopping the production of 
useful and necessary things, in destroying the instru- 
ments of production, in pulling down all that has 
laboriously built up during a quarter of a century of 
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European peace. Not one of the men employed in this 
work of destruction wants to perform it ; not one of them 
knows how it has come about that he is performing it ; 
not one of them knows what object is to be served by 
performing it. The non-combatants are in the same case. 
They did not foresee this, they did not want it, they 
did not choose it. They were never consulted. No one 
in Europe desires to be engaged in such work. We are 
Why? 
we are all in the hands of some score of individuals called 


sane people. But our acts are mad. Because 


Governments. Some score among the hundreds of 
millions of Europeans. These men have willed this thing 
No nation has had the chance 
The Russian peasants march because the 
That of course. But 
equally the German Socialists march ; equally the French 
Socialists. They 
They hate it. But they 
march. Business men, knowing too, hating too, watch 
them march. Working men watch them march, and wait 
The die has been 
The crowned gamblers cast it, and the 


for us over our heads. 
of saying No. 
Tsar and the priest tell them to. 


These men know what war means. 
know what its effects must be. 


for starvation. All are powerless. 
cast for them. 
cast was death. 

For what, then, are these gamblers playing? Each 
says ho is playing for safety. Each says the other is 


playing for power. We English believe we are resisting 


aggression. We may be sure the Germans do not believe 
it of us. We believe they are aggressors. We may be 
sure they do not believe it of themselves. Behind the 


action of all the governments is a theory—the theory of 
the Balance of Power. Behind the theory are passions— 
Behind the 
passions is the whole long and tragic history of mankind. 


the passions of fear and ef cupidity. 
Of all this, common men are tools. The rulers play on 
Every 
journalist who has been sowing mistrust and hatred 


them like pipes. And not only the rulers. 
between nations, every historian who has used history to 
glorify or apologize for war, every man who has exalted 
passion at the cost of reason, is an accomplice in this 
It is thus that war has come about. What can 
war achieve? It is no remedy for the disease it is in- 
tended to cure, it merely creates new conditions for 


crime. 


another war. The catastrophe in which we are plunged 


must produce incalculable evils. It cannot produce any 
good unless it should produce enlightenment. By en- 
lightenment I mean the apprehension by peoples and 
Governments of a different conception of policy to that 
which now prevails. The new conception is there, in the 
minds and hearts of all right-thinking and right-feeling 
people. It has not been able to control events, partly 
because peoples do not control Governments, partly 
because peoples have not learnt to co-operate with one 
another. But all men not blinded by theories know that 
the power to which Governments sacrifice nations 
In no real thing do the interests of 
What drives them into war is 
abstractions; and what gives the abstractions life 
is the belief in them. Such abstractions are power, 
prestige, honor, in the sense in which nations use the 
word. These are ghosts of a dying age, but ghosts that 
are not yet laid. What is real is labor, intelligence, 


imagination, and the fruits of these are common to all 


is an idol. 
nations diverge. 
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men. But into these realities the life of passion is only 
beginning to flow ; along the old channels, once they are 
opened, it flows with fatal force. Let war be declared, 
and every individual in a nation is ready to lay down 
his goods and his life. 


war appears as a noble thing. 


That is why to some noble men 
But what makes it so 
That 
passion is needed for the real things, for good instead of 


is the passion that is misled into its service. 


evil, for truth instead of lies, for love instead of hate. 
To turn it into those channels, the friends of reason are 
always working. For the moment their voice will not 


be heard. 
as its fatal and foreseen consequences unroll, as the fact 


But as this war pursues its dreadful course, 


of what we are doing begins to penetrate from our senses 
to our imagination, as the dreadful awakening succeeds 
to the stunning shock, it will be for the friends of reason 
to drive home the lesson, first and chiefest into their own 
heart and brain, then, if strength be given them, into 
the conscience of mankind. That is our war—those of 
us who believe in reason—our eternal and holy war. In 
this dark hour of our defeat, let us not forget it. 
G. Lowes Dickinson. 





THE UNSOUND FOUNDATIONS. 


Aut other speculations as to the causes of this catastrophe, 
or lessons to be drawn from it, must take into account this 
central and pivotal fact : that the men of Europe have not 
yet learned so to organize their society as to make their 
conduct obey their intention. We are all of one mind 
to do one thing, and we all do the exact reverse. We 
are slaves and puppets of forces which make our conduct, 
not something which our minds and consciences have 
settled upon, but something as much divorced from moral 
responsibility and human choice as the bending of the 
growing corn before the wind. 

This fact is most generally cited as demonstrating 
the inevitability of war: as proving that men can have 
no choice. It only proves, of course, that so far men 
have failed to lay even the foundations of their society 
aright. 

It is not in this present case even a matter of 
uncontrollable elemental passion. There is no passion. 
A Chauvinist journalist writes of it as “a war without 
hate,’ and all first-hand testimony as to feeling in 
France and Germany is to the effect that the millions 
are going submissively, unresistingly, to kill and be 
killed for some cause concerning which they have little 
feeling and less understanding. 
the collision of two rights. 
does not know 


Nor is it a question of 
The general population 
in all this tangle on which side 
So that, in simple fact, we have a 
population of 350 million souls, the immense majority 
of whom—and by that I do not mean something 
more than half, but more nearly a proportion represented 
by 349,900,000 as against the 350,000,000—were in favor 
of peace. And all these millions who wanted peace have 
gone to war. Everybody wanted not to go to war. 
Everybody has gone to war. The action which we did 
not intend we have taken. The action we did intend, 
we have not taken. 


This essential helplessness of men, their failure to 


right lies. 
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have formed a society which can carry out their inten- 
tion, goes a great deal deeper than mere political 
machinery. It would be easy to show, of course, that 
in our own country, in some respects the most democratic 
in Europe, the determining factor of policy has been 
the secret action of three or four men, incurring, 
without popular sanction, without the nation knowing to 
what it was committed, obligations involving the lives 
of tens of thousands and the destiny of our Empire. 
We find that we have obligations of “ honor”’ of which 
not one man in a hundred thousand was a week ago 
aware—obligations which, indeed, we had been assured 
solemnly did not exist. The particular political con- 
trivance which makes that possible may, perhaps later, 
be changed, if, after the welterinto which we are entering 
The more 
superficial aspects of the trouble we may be able to 
change, unless the improvement of Parliamentary institu- 
tions in Europe becomes something which the quite 


is over, sufficient civilization is left to us. 


possible development of this war in the direction of a 
Slav hegemony of Europe places outside practical politics. 

But one must look for the prime cause beyond the 
mere defects of machinery: in the defects of an education 
which makes it impossible for the mass to judge facts 
save in their most superficial aspect, or to think of war 
as other than a jolly football match; which also makes 
it impossible for the average man to keep two co-related 
facts in view at the same time. In all this business, 
the average man has overlooked so capital a fact 
as the predominating part to be played by the 
Russian autocracy manipulating 150,000,000 of peasants, 
at the real head, it may be, of 200,000,000, in control 
of a country impregnable by its bulk, much more 
resistant to the paralysis of war than more developed 
nations, largely hostile to Western conceptions of 
political and religious freedom. This fact is obscured, 
because another fact, the alleged menace of Germany, 
has taken hold of Yet even 
our present public is capable of realizing that 
a country of 65,000,000, highly civilized, wedged in 
between hostile States, with a culture that has con- 


the public mind. 


tributed in the past so much to civilization, racially 
allied to ourselves and with moral ideas resembling our 
industrial life that is 
dependent upon an orderly and stable Europe, is neces- 
sarily less of a menace than the Slav hegemony. 


own, with a commercial and 


But the collective mind as it exists in our age can 
only see one such fact at a time: in the Crimean War we 
saw Russian barbarism but not Turkish; in 1914 we can 
The first step 


to a better condition in Europe will be some demonstra- 


see German barbarism but not Russian. 


tion enabling the collective mind to seize upon a truth so 
wide and embracing as to render the eclipse of minor 
Such a demonstra- 
tion might come with the collapse of credit and industry 


facts of little practical importance. 


dragging with it so much of the structure of civilization, 
thus making visible the essential unity of European 
civilization and the futility of that struggle for purely 
political domination, which the present war constitutes. 
A war which the great mass certainly did not desire is 
accepted passively as inevitable because parties represent- 
ing the protection of old privileges, attached to an older 
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form of society, can appeal to the momentum of old 
political conceptions so intimately associated with ideas 
as to the preponderating need of military power and 
political domination. 

And there is this curious psychological fact. The 


parties which may be termed the parties of ideas, seem 
to show less capacity for ready movement and effective 


action in imposing their point of view than do 
the parties composed of men who have simply 
taken over old prejudices. The military and 


chauvinist elements in Parliament and in the press 
are, numerically perhaps, in a minority. But their 
the presentation of 
their case, has in this crisis been greater than that shown 
by their opponents. 


effectiveness in propaganda, in 
Take the incidents of the last week 
ortwo. As soon as the possibility of war became evident, 
forward sections of the Opposition carried on, with the 
help of the “ Times ”’ “ Daily Mail’’ and the 


allied papers, what was in fact a war propaganda 


and the 


‘ ’ 


with ‘‘a kick and a punch,’’ as the Americans would 
call it, that swept the inert mass of the country to the 
point at least of “ accepting the inevitable.” At that 
early stage a move was made among small groups on the 
anti-war side to resist this propaganda with an equal 


“kick and punch ’’; but immediately considerations of 


“not being controversial,’’ “not embarrassing the 
Government,’’ “not alienating X, Y, or Z,’’ began to 


paralyze, to some extent at least, the clear, downright 
expression of opinion hostile to intervention. There 
the 


side that the danger was desperate, that we were on the 


seemed to be no general realization on peace 
edge of a volcano ; that the war party were not hampered 
by considerations of “not embarrassing the Govern- 


There 


was thus created a situation in which all the psychological 


ment ’’; and of not being “ too controversial.” 
momentum which goes for so much in these things was 
on the side of war, while the forces which might have been 
ranged on the side of peace were in large part inert or 
disorganized. 

The instance is only worth noting at this early stage 
after the catastrophe, as bearing upon what the attitude 
of democrats and pacifists must be if we are to salve any- 
thing from the wreck. If such a case for peace as that 
which this week’s situation presented cannot win to itself 
the element of pugnacity and fight which are put into 
the opposite case, cannot redirect those elements of 
human nature to its own cause, then it is incapable of 
grappling with the problems which will confront it in the 
years that face us. We who favor peace have suffered 
in the past from the general impression that good inten- 
tions and high aspirations would in some way atone for 
the absence of the humbler virtues of technical efficiency 
in the method and management of propaganda, in the 
direction and control of the fighting forces. 

Perhaps this catastrophe will help us to realize the 
magnitude of the problem which faces us. Peace is not 
a section of certain social problems which we have to 
It is the basis of the whole 


Our 


solve, not one among maily. 


democratic and social problem. schemes of 


social reform must now be shelved. Perhaps they will 
wait for a generation, perhaps longer. The efforts of 
many years of social endeavor will be nullified because, 
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instead of so marshalling all the forces of reform as to 
make them in some measure all parts of the army of 
peace, we have conceived of anti-war propaganda as a 
separate and limited task. The problem of peace is 
neither more nor less than the problem of so laying the 
foundation of civilized society that a stable and secure 
superstructure becomes possible. It is all one general 


interdependent problem. Constructive social work 
depends upon making peace secure; peace depends upon 
an educated democracy; the military organization of 
states is in the long run fatal to democracy ; if democracy 
is to survive, the general war problem must find solution. 


In so far as that problem is one of change in ideas— 


and it is mainly that—it is essential that the old fallacies | 
; 
concerning the place and efficacy of force and the nature 


of political power should not merely be relegated to the 
background by the preoccupation of the public with other 
If the 


old ideas are definitely to pass from politics, a large 


things, but so undermined as to be destroyed. 


body of the publie must see fairly clearly how and why 
the arguments that supported those ideas are false. 
Failing this, it will always be possible to revive the old 
ideas by some incident like that through which we have 
passed. The importance of securing the realization of 
certain economic and material truths is not the hope of 
dissuading men from going to war because their bank 
account would suffer, but of showing that the interdepend- 
ence of the modern world has made the whole conception 
of society as a conglomeration of rival States an 
absurdity, an impossible foundation for our work in the 
world. What is now happening to the credit system of 
the world is important in this: that it is a very visible 
demonstration of the unity of mankind, of the need for 
confidence and co-operation, if States are to fulfil those 
functions for which they were created. 
Norman ANGELL. 





A Hondon Biarn. 


IT supposr this week has altered men’s lives and 
thoughts to a degree with which no previous experience 
can compare. It is much to have seen the hopes of 
youth and manhood wither in one miserable hour; and 
to feel that. twenty centuries of Christianity have left the 
world completely irresponsive to the guidance even of 
such a temperate central will as the Roman Empire 
imposed. The elder amongst us are tempted to think 
that even the passion for regenerative work is dead in 
their own breasts, filled, as they are, with longing for our 
country’s safety and success, and prayers that they may 
not be bought with their children’s blood. One superficial 
aspect of popular feeling offers a faint consolation. It 
is a passionless war. No one hates anybody, not we the 
Germans or the Germans us. Up to Monday or 
Tuesday last, the crowds in the London streets might, for 
their demeanor, have been mutely respectful attendants 
at a public funeral, and they are not greatly altered 
As the people, so the diplomatists. All more 


to-day. 


or less proclaim a pitiful kind of désinteressement. The 
military madmen who have driven Germany to her 
probable ruin have indeed spoken of their intentions of 











taking “a French colony or two.”’ 


such talk had, of 
course, the worst diplomatic effect. But her saner 
statesmen professed to entertain no hope or possibility of 


territorial expansion. “From Russia, nothing; from 


5? 

France, nothing; from the small nations, nothing.’’ 
Fear, universal fear, cemented by treaties into a concrete 
mass of obstinacy, short-sightedness, and armed panic, 
has made this war. Where, as in France, the reserve of 
culture and intelligence has been powerful enough to 
direct the method and tone of diplomacy, an almost 
perfect attitude has been maintained. Where, as in 
Germany, intellectualism has gone under to militarism, 
not one passage of controversy has been conducted with 


average skill and wisdom. 


THE state of the international Money Market, re- 
flected in the condition of the great centres of Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna, may be gathered from the fact that 
had the Government not proclaimed a moratorium for 
bills of exchange from Tuesday onwards, £350,000,000 
of bills would have been presented, with no possibility of 
meeting them. 


OnE can imagine the earlier distractions of the 
Cabinet. The 
party has consisted in the main of five members, 


strength of the  non-intervention 
two of whom—the illustrious and venerated repre- 
sentative of Gladstonianism, and the only commanding 
figure in Europe who can say that his charge was 
given to him, a workman, by his brother-workmen—have 
resigned. The deep moral significance of these events will 
Three others, Mr. Harcourt, Sir John 
Outside there 
is Mr. Trevelyan, who has written a letter full of 


appear later. 
Simon, and Lord Beauchamp, remain. 


manly and direct feeling, and Mr. Macdonald, who 
retires from his brilliant leadership of the Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party. The most crucial and sunder- 
ing point was, I imagine, reached in the full revela- 
tion that, since 1911-12, we, who were supposed by the 
whole country to be free of definite and honorable engage- 
ments to France, were not so free. Then came the stupefy- 
ing panorama of German arrogance, the infringement of 
Belgian neutrality, the brutality and clumsiness which 
even the abundant courtesy and unquestioned personal 
straightforwardness of the German Ambassador could 
not possibly veil or excuse. From that period all was 
lost, and the peace majority must, as events have shown, 


have dwindled to a minority. 


TRAVELLERS flying home from the Continent—and 
not infrequently losing motors and luggage in transit— 
all describe a passage through an afflicted population. 
One such party came to a halt at Dieppe amid a street 
gathering of weeping women. Some of these broke into 
pitiful, not angry, reproach. ‘“ We did not want war. 
Germany and England wanted it, and you have dragged 
us into it.’” Our countrywomen remonstrated gently but 
fervently. But their auditors would not listen. “If you 
speak like that you must be American, not English,’’ was 


the reply. 


I rainx that Lord Kitchener’s appointment to the 
War Office is widely, even universally, approved, 
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in spite of its great and serious political reactions. 
He is perhaps the greatest ‘‘ Office General’’ in Europe, 
and he has the incidental merit of being a provident and 
stern, as well as a thorough and good, organizer. Among 
the minor but not unimportant needs of the nation is 
the avoidance of the spendthrift corruption which 
disgraced the administration of the South African war. 
In that relation no one can suggest a closer and sterner 
eye than Lord Kitchener’s. 








One is glad to hear that no echo of the thoughtless 
contempt for the enemy, which wrought France such 
disaster in 1870 and us in 1899, is heard in official circles 
to-day in either France or Britain. High naval officers 
speak with quiet confidence, but with no light weighing 
of the efficiency of the German fleet. That too has 


always been the mood of the Admiralty. 


In my view, the best word on the war appears in this 





week’s “Punch” under Mr. Milne’s famous signature, 
and the title ‘“‘ Armageddon.” 
A WAYFARER. 





Short Studies. 


Se eneenEnEET 


IN CALAIS HARBOR DURING MOBILIZATION. 
WHEN, on Sunday last at noon, we threw a rope to a 
loafer on the outer quay of the smack-basin in Calais 
harbor, the loafer, as soon as he had made it fast and 
assured us that we were in a good position and received 
a franc, climbed down the iron rungs of the ladder in 
the wall, so as to be closer to us, and said: 

‘That is going badly, the war.’’ 

Prone by nature and training to reject all rumors 
of a startling kind, I replied that I hoped that “ that’’ 
would arrange itself. 

‘* Nevertheless,’’ said he, shrugging his shoulders, 
“the general mobilization has begun.”’ 

This was real news to me. I had had none since 
the early editions of Saturday afternoon. I had waited 
all Saturday in Dover harbor, which was full of men-of- 
war, for some sort of reasonable weather to allow me to 
move on towards Cowes, whither I was bound. And it 
had been a gloomy day, in spite of the sunshine and in 
spite of the bright crowds and the band on the esplanade. 
lt seemed to be monstrous, then, that the glory of Cowes 
Regatta should be even impaired by fears of war. (That 
the Regatta might be wiped entirely off the Calendar 
did not occur to me, because it was unthinkable.) 
Soldiers and sailors had a peculiar air of importance and 
busy-ness. A group of officers and men manceuvring the 
immense iron booms for closing the Eastern entrance to 
the harbor might have been a hierarchy rearranging the 
swing of the solar universe. Another group of officers 
went out of the harbor on a harbor-tug, and cruised to 
and fro—and me after them in a dinghy !—and returned 
with great mystery, and what they were doing on a 
harbor-tug none could say. A royal train came on to 
the pier, and debarked mysterious personages. 
Whom? I guessed that the train bore the Empress 
Dowager of Russia, and I was right; but at the 
time one was more inclined to believe in the despatch of 
another special peace envoy. One instinctively related 
every phenomenon observed to the theory of the chances 
of war. If one saw a soldier with a girl, one said: 
‘‘There can’t be any real fear of war, or he wouldn’t 
be gallivanting with that girl.’’ And instantly after- 
wards one said: ‘‘ War is a certainty—he’s taking leave 
of her.’’ This absurd irrationality colored the whole of 
one’s secret mental life. A harbor clock striking at 
night had the very ring of destiny, and as for a tramp 
steamer suddenly blowing off steam—its effect on the 








nerves was appalling. So that, although convinced that 
there would be no general European war, 1 was deter- 
mined on Saturday at midnight that wherever I spent 
Sunday, I would not spend it in Dover Harbor. 

In response to the perhaps justifiable curiosity of 
the harbor-official on watch as to my destination, I stated 
as we passed out on Sunday morning that I did not know 
my destination. My hope was to reach towards the 
French coast and then beat up towards Dungeness ; failing 
that, to make Boulogne ; failing Boulogne, Calais. My 
skipper had hesitations about entering any foreign 
country, but I reassured him. nS 

The sequel was Calais, and in a gale of wind! We 
could not possibly have made Boulogne. And then, 
after the risk of being smashed against one of the piers 
on entering, to be told that the general mobilization had 
begun! Moreover, the high wind was carrying the dust 
and litter from all the streets of Calais and depositing it 
on my decks. And straw hats, pursued by men, were 
travelling at terrific speeds along the quays. I thought: 
‘“‘T may be weather-bound here for a week.’’ Two years 
ago I had been weather-bound at Boulogne for a week in 
the height of summer. The fact is, the Channel is no 
place for yachting. 

Then the health officers came aboard, climbing 
gingerly down the ladder. One was about forty-five and 
the other about thirty, and both were serious, respect- 
able, urbane men. I invited them into the saloon to 
transact business. With all their calm they were much 
more exciting than the shore-loafer. In the space of 
about a minute they had told me that a German paper 
factory in the town had closed down and its manager 
fled; that no newspapers whatever were to be had in 
Calais; that the French packets were to be at once sup- 
pressed ; that there was a train service only to Paris— 
and that very restricted; that all foreign money had 
ceased to circulate except English; that English and 
French torpedo-boats had performed evolutions in com- 
pany outside the harbor ; that mines were to be laid ; that 
fishing was almost stopped; that pilotage was stopped ; 
that the customs officers had gone ; that the German and 
Russian armies were in contact ; and that a ship entering 
Calais harbor on the previous day had been comman- 
deered (“‘ confisqué,” they said) by the Government. 

I said I hoped they would not commandeer me. 

The older one replied : 

“Oh, no! You are too small. You are useless.’’ 

Then he most amiably took half-a-crown instead of 
three francs for dues, no doubt in order to prove that 
English money still circulated. 

We began to talk about the causes of the war. 
These two excellent and sensible men seemed to 
symbolize the absolute innocence of France in the affair. 
They had no desire nor enthusiasm for a war. They 
were whole-hearted in their condemnation of German 
diplomacy (so much so that it would have been futile for 
me to state my views), but they were by no means whole- 
hearted in their condemnation of the German character. 
Indeed, they at once put a limit to a rather hasty 
generalization of mine framed to soothe them. When I 
said that the British Fleet would certainly be placed at 
the disposal of France (I was not at all certain of it, but 
one talks at random and sentimentally in these inter- 
national conversations), they were obviously reassured ; 
but when I softly predicted success for France, the elder 
one only said gravely: “I hope you may be right.’’ 
Nobody could have been less Chauvinistic than these two. 

In the afternoon, friendship having been estab- 
lished, they came to see me again, and to assure me that 
their receipt for dues gave me the right to depart when- 
ever I chose. However, I relied less on their receipt than 
on the blue ensign of the British Naval Reserve, which I 
was entitled to fly, and which I kept flying all night, 
monstrously contrary to the etiquette of yachts. 

After lunch I went ashore and walked about in the 
wind and the dust. Fragments of the “ Marseillaise ”’ 
came down on the wind. Baggage carts abounded ; 
also motor-cars. I read the proclamations on the 
walls. The mobilization order, with its colored flags, 
was fairly comprehensive; it included all liable men 
not already with the colors. There was further a 
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patriotic outburst by the Mayor of Calais, neatly 
turned in its grandiloquence; and, more disturbing, 
an announcement to foreigners ordering them 
to go instantly and report themselves to the Mayor, and 
from him to obtain permission either to clear out or to 
remain. Personally, I ignored this, relying on my blue 
ensign. Finally, there was an instruction to horse- 
owners to bring all liable horses to the centre of the 
town on Monday morning. 

Save for a few uncomfortable submarines, the harbor 
and basins were quite quiet. I was getting too close 
to the submarines when a sentry politely asked me to 
remove myself. I did so, and went to the station. At 
the station there was everything except trains and news- 
papers. The two middle-aged dames at the bookstall 
told me with firmness and pride that newspapers existed 
not for the present in Calais. Many soldiers were pre- 
paring to entrain ; scarcely a woman could be seen. 

I went thence to the enormous beach where the 
Casino and the cabins are, and the distressing monument 
to the victims of the “ Pluviose.’’ Two operatic per- 
formances were billed for that day at the Casino, but 
I could see no sign of them. Nearly all the scores of 
cabins were locked up ; all the bathing vans were deserted. 
People wandered vaguely along the planks at the top 
of the beach—here and there an elegant, too elegant, 
woman. The high wind swept violently across the huge 
expanse of dry sand, carrying sand along in interminable 
undulating lines that looked like yellow vapor. A very 
curious spectacle! A priest came down in charge of a 
school of boys. They took off their shoes and stockings, 
and against each shoe the wind immediately raised a 
hillock of sand. The priest took off his shoes and 
stockings, and tucked up his skirts. As he entered the 
water he carefully washed his feet ; it was a wise action. 

Then I went into the town, dominated by the jangle 
of car bells. Calais is a picturesque city; it is the 
southernmost outpost of Flemish architecture on that 
coast ; the people, too, are a little Flemish. The cafés 
were not full—about half full; here and there a waiter 
was serving in military uniform. The populace was 
interested and talkative, but’ neither gay nor gloomy. 
On the faces of only two women did I see an expression 
of positive sorrow. The cafés chantants were functioning. 

Towards nightfall the wind and the dust dropped. 
The town grew noisier. The “ Marseillaise ’”’ was multiplied 
in the air. My skipper and cook went ashore and 
returned with the news that in the town they had 
received on ovation as British tars. 

The next morning it rained heavily. We crept out 
to sea at 4.30, with vitality at its lowest ebb. Apparently, 
no one had noticed us, but at the mouth of the harbor 
two submarines were uncomfortably in waiting, as 
though for ourselves. ‘‘ What a fool I was to come 
here!’’ I thought. ‘“‘ They may refuse to let us go.” 
But they didn’t. We exchanged salutes, and I was free. 
Wind and tides favoring, we made a magnificent 
passage to Brightlingsea in exactly ten hours. Once, 
near the Edinborough Lightship, we were hailed by a 
British torpedo boat, who demanded the yacht’s name. 
Because he couldn’t hear our reply, he bore right down 
on us. We held up a white life-belt with the yacht’s 
name thereon in black, and the torpedo boat, sheering 
off, gave an august consent to our continuance. The 
whole coast was patrolled. Brightlingsea was precisely 
as gay as it always is on every August Bank Holiday. 
Not a sign of war. But we had not dropped anchor ten 
minutes before my cook, who belongs to the Naval 
Reserve, received official notice that he was “ wanted.” 
Such organization struck me as being rather good. 

“What pay do you get?” I asked the cook. 

“Well, sir,’ he said, “I don’t exactly know. We 
get a guinea a week drill money, but we shan’t get so 
much now we’re called up.” 

“Then what about your wife and family?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

He was moved. Much as I admired the organization 
of the State, I was confirmed in my ancient conviction 
that the War Office has still something to learn as an 
employer. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 





Life and Letters. 


JEAN JAURES. 


THE scythe of war will have mown down before this 
terrible year is out its tens and hundreds of thousands. 
Among these young lives there will be, by the brute work- 
ing of chance, some of the artists and teachers of 
to-morrow. The poet of the ‘‘ Elegy,’’ dreaming in his 
country churchyard of the unrealized possibilities of 
obscure careers, might have sought his examples among 
the conscript dead of the battlefield. The Uhlan’s lance 
may find its Archimedes, and the hoof of the Cossack 
steed crush the brain that teemed already with the music 
or the philosophy of the next generation. To these 
unknown masters we raise no monument. But even 
before the universal calamity had fallen, a hand that 
incarnated the blind rage of war had struck down a man 
who was to millions the most loved and the most inspiring 
of contemporary thinkers. Jean Jaurés, by his very 
integrity and idealism, escaped the vulgar measures of 
political success. He never stood among the crowd of 
clever men who elbow each other for the leadership of 
Cabinets; he towered above them. It was his fate to 
speak the warning and the aspiration that came to us 
branded as the voice of a minority. Yet it is safe to say 
that for a decade no individual Frenchman’s views, when 
they had failed to deflect his country’s policy, had 
mattered so much to France and the world. 
Carlyle and Ruskin, in their own day, made to 
the English-speaking world something of the same pro- 
phetic appeal. But this was a prophet who had his 
organized church, who fitted his teaching to the daily 
needs of the hour, and carried the banner of an unflinch- 
ing idealism through the scandals and compromises of 
a Parliament which dwarfs the stature of lesser men and 
dulls the colors of less glowing faiths. 

Jaurés had many gifts which would have won him 
a commanding place among French Socialists even if he 
had not been beyond all comparison the greatest of 
French orators. He brought to the party which he 
approached by a gradual evolution of opinion, the trained 
mind of an academic thinker. His early career had been 
devoted to the effort to interpret German metaphysics 
with French lucidity and modern humanity. He stood 
from the first among the ranks of an unformed and un- 
disciplined party as its thinker and constructor. He had 
the pliability of a born tactician, the knowledge of the 
world, the familiarity with the ways of the ruling 
class in which he was born, that the older ‘“ militants,”’ 
Guesde, Allemane, and Vaillant so conspicuously lacked. 
He differed from the other brilliant converts from the 
professional classes, Briand, Millerand, and Viviani, not 
so much in sheer talent as in sincerity and disinterested- 
ness. A proletarian party rarely throws up a leader of 
genius from itsown ranks. Bebel indeed is the one con- 
spicuous exception to this rule. It is apt, as its power 
grows, to view with distrust the men of education who 
join it from another world. The genial manners, the 
careless exterior, the honest unpretending address, the 
evident lack of all vanity or self-consciousness in this big, 
simple man, who was so evidently a worker, may have 
protected him from suspicion. A few years of his leader- 
ship sufficed to show he would never be numbered among 
those lost leaders who will barter the trust of the multi- 
tude for a decoration or a portfolio. One never feared to 


find his name in a Cabinet of All the Talents, nor to learn 
that he had made his pilgrimage of pardon to St. Peters- 
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burg. Through years of hot controversy, first with the 
pedants of Marxism, and then with the sentimentalists of 
Syndicalism, he contrived to retain not only the trust, but 
the affection of his party. A party of the Extreme Left 
is necessarily a party of rebels and critics. In 
country a dull man may lead Tories. But a great 
Socialist leader must combine all the graces with all the 
talents. He must be able to crush a sophist in debate, 
and then to win the beaten man in the council-room. 
Jaurés was followed because he was loved, and the first 
words of grief which his devoted young men spoke round 
his murdered body were a sobbing, simple cry, ‘‘ he was 
our father.”’ 

To all these gifts of intelligence and character, 
Jaurés added the talent without which, in France at 
least, all other gifts are vain. 


any 


To hear him was to realize 
that oratory, as the French practise it, is an art as 
arduous and exacting as any of its sisters which possess 
a more conscious technique. He owed comparatively 
little to Nature. His exterior, rough, inelegant, honest, 
and simple, made no appeal to the eye. His voice, power- 
ful and not unpleasing, was far from possessing the rare 
musical quality of Gladstone’s. He had little of the 
fiery southern magnetism which was Gambetta’s. Yet 
the first sentences of his least studied speeches revealed 
the supreme artist. With what power and variety of 
emphasis he arrayed and articulated his phrases! There 
was never a commonplace gap between his purple patches. 
Every word was chosen ; every sentence, even the quietest, 
had its place in a great architectural design. His words 
were selected with a rare literary skill, and as one heard 
him use the familiar counters of the printed page and 
daily speech, one seemed for the first time to see a 
master’s painting in color, which one had known for a 
lifetime from engravings and photographs. He was no 
facile talker on the platform. He visibly toiled. He 
built up his great structure with a labor that triumphed. 
He seemed to struggle by an evident logical effort towards 
a conclusion won by no artifice or caprice. His epigrams 
were rather a relief from the sombre stuff of his weighty 
and passionate thought than a method of display. There 
was little added ornament; rather was the whole texture 
of his thought and speech woven in rich and lasting colors. 
The matter, when he dealt in the Chamber with some 
intricate foreign or military question, was packed with 
detailed knowledge and close reasoning, and the result 
was that even in print his orations retained much of the 
power and distinction of his utterance. 

There stand out to the foreign observer, who saw in 
Jaurés perhaps the surest and bravest inspiration of 
our day, three great periods in a noble career. The first 
came at the opening of the Dreyfus affair. It was the 
first impulse of French Socialists to look on that gallant 
struggle for justice with the eyes of class. What concern 
was it of the “wage-slave’’ struggling for the crude 
elements of life against the greed of its masters, whether 
a Jewish officer, himself a wealthy member of a family 
of, employers and financiers, were wronged by the Chris- 
tians and patriots of his class? The sheep saw at first 
only that the dogs were snarling at each other. It was 
Jaurés who raised the Socialist masses to a more human, 
a more national vision of the issue. Nor shall we readily 
forget how Jaurés, himself the last man to be tender to 
clericalism or obscurantism in any form, stood against the 
narrower Radicals for a more tolerant view of religious 
liberty during the great debates over the separation of 
State and Church. To this large mind the idealisms 
of religion and nationality were sacred and intelligible, 
even amid his unflinching warfare against clericalism 
and militarism. 
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It was this perception in him that even 
revolutionary Socialism must weave into itself the 
greater conservatism of the race, which saved his long 
battle against war from the sterility and violence of mere 
negation. He fought with insight and knowledge against 
the folly of the Moroccan adventure. He worked with 
an ardor that owed something to his early philosophic 
studies for an understanding with Germany. He was 
the brain and the will of the campaign against the Three 
Years’ Service. He exposed all the perils of the Russian 
alliance, and predicted the disaster which to-day is flow- 
ing from it. He could denounce with a scathing and 
pitiless invective the intrigues of high finance. But in 
all his work for peace, he understood, as some leading 
pacifist teachers do not, the meaning of nationality, the 
value of the heritage of culture and memory enshrined in 
history and language, the shame and misery of foreign 
dominion, and the elementary human right of self- 
government. His formula for the action of a Socialist 
Party in war-time was, first, that it should use all its 
weight to enforce arbitration or mediation, and then that 
it should treat the Power which was the aggressor as the 
enemy, while assisting the defence with all its might. 
He had a faith in the efficacy of the general strike as a 
means of stopping war, which in the light of the events 
of this vertiginous week seems to-day not a little un- 
practical. His most permanent contribution to the 
theory of peace was probably his impressive book, 
“ L’ Armée Nouvelle,’’ in which he argued that a national 
militia, while it could never be used for purposes of 
aggression or Imperialism, might be made a more formid- 
able army of defence than any force of conscript youths. 

Fate has willed that his constructive teaching and his 
personal influence should not be put to the test. His 
decisive word in the present trial of European Socialism 
was to have been spoken at a mass meeting last Sunday 
night. One can hardly doubt what it would have been. 
He had struggled in the press and behind the scenes to 
influence the French Government in its dealings with 
Russia. He believed (and there he may have been an 
optimist) that a stronger French pressure on the Tsar 
might have averted the European war. Had he lived to 
see the armsof the German invader turned, with a defiance 
of international morals, on his own country, there is little 
doubt what his attitude would have been. He who was 
the brain of a pacific strategy would have been the soul 
of a patriotic defence. A prophet who has preached in 
vain must be content, if he is a man who faces present 
reality, to fit his practice into ragged edges of theory. 
Over his fresh grave we have barely leisure to remember 
that his wisdom might have saved us all from the calamity 
which beggars the terrors of last century. He had 
preached with hardly a day’s intermission the duty of a 
close league between the three Western Powers. None 
of us can predict what manner of world, blood-stained, 
impoverished, and brutalized, will stagger up out of this 
war. It will be poorer by the loss of the most eloquent 
voice to which it used to listen. France has lost a leader 
and international Socialism its most commanding figure. 
But when this world has settled down to think again, it 
may well be that it will recognize in his teaching the 
lesson which would have saved it from ruin. 





TIMBERLESS ENGLAND. 


Some will say off-hand that the line is a libel. Who 
that knows other valley landscapes does not marvel at the 
immense number of trees to be seen, for example, in the 
basins of the Thames, the Mole, or the Severn, where 
annual crops are the chief concern, but, nevertheless, the 
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whole country seems to be covered with hedgerow elms? 
Who does not know of fields scattered over with lordly 
oaks or of hills clothed with beeches, beautiful in their 
spring verdure, grandly sad in their autumn red, and 
models of architecture in their bare boughs? Then the 
millions of larch, every one of them new to England 
within the last two centuries, the spruce and other 
conifers in a thousand parks, the pines of Bournemouth, 
the forests of Hampshire, Dean, Sherwood, Arden, and 
many others. It is not as though we had difficulty to cite 
plenty of examples of English timber. The difficulty 
would be to find a square mile anywhere that would not 
compare favorably with millions of acres in France or 
Germany, swept bare of trees in the interests of intensive 
agriculture. 

Undoubtedly, if a census of the trees of England 
were taken, we should come out high among the settled 
parts of the earth, but trees are not necessarily timber, 
and English trees are quite rarely so. The elms that 
spring up as suckers, unbidden by the farmer, all along 
his (or his landlord’s) hedgerows, would grow scarcely 
any better in a forest. They are so little worth growing 
that the forester has never tried them. When they have 
finished as stately ornaments of our meadows, as shade- 
trees for cattle, and as robbers of the pasture, they can 
be cut into coffin boards, and little else. Some of the 
oaks that make the grass lands so park-like would re- 
joice the old builders of wooden ships, by reason of their 
great bending branches, so full of knees for ribs and 
other parts. For the same reason they set the teeth of 
every modern timber merchant on edge, and reduce 
millions of feet of what might have been timber to the 
price of firewood, or less. Other huge pollards sustain 
the tradition that when Charles I. was being tried for 
treason, loyalist landlords up and down the country said : 
“ Behead the King! I’ll behead my oaks when they do!”’ 
Pollarded or not, the solitary oak seldom becomes timber. 
One-tenth of the trees seen in an ordinary English land- 
scape, collected on to its worst acres, would be worth 
them all, and begin to remove the reproach that ours is a 
timberless country. 

The annual report of the Forestry Branches just 
issued by the Board of Agriculture, shows not only the 
extreme poverty of our country in growing timber but 
the danger in which it places us in view of a rapidly- 
increasing shortage all over the world. As everyone knows, 
the price of timber is steadily rising, and, as those more 
nearly concerned will have noticed, its quality is falling 
as rapidly, so that these two indices of scarcity make a 
really alarming portent. The hard woods of the tropics 
are almost earmarked for railway sleepers in China and 
elsewhere, the construction of new lines and the repair of 
old ones accounting for a tremendous demand. In spite 
of the steel age, the old uses of timber have scarcely 
diminished and new ones are continually springing up, 
such as wood-paving and wood-pulp for all kinds of paper, 
from the halfpenny journal to railway carriages and 
houses. We imported £28,000,000 worth of unmanufac- 
tured timber last year, and only got nine-tenths as much 
for our money as we got for £27,000,000 in 1903. 
Adding manufactures (including wood pulp), our total 
buying amounts to £36,000,000, and the great bulk of it 
is for such coniferous trees as we might have been grow- 
ing, like Germany, for ourselves. 

The report reminds us that in 1909 our latest Royal 
Commission on the subject of waste lands recommended 
the planting of 150,000 acres annually with forest, 
approaching that recommendation not from the point of 
view of timber shortage but that of the utilization of 
waste land. It estimated that there were two and a-half 
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million acresof afforestable land in England and Wales. At 
any rate, there is enough to furnish a fully active State 
with work for many years to come. Thus, there is the 
land that wants using, a real national need for the 
timber, and the prospect of new industries, including that 
of forestry, that would put about three hundred thousand 
more people upon the land. Sir William Schlich, in his 
“Manual of Forestry,” enumerated six million acres of 
mountain, heath, and other uncultivated land in England 
alone, nearly twenty-five millions in the United Kingdom, 
much of which ought to be under forest. There is evi- 
dently nearly enough to give this country an area like 
that under forest in Germany, where £42,000,000 of 
annual wages sustain nearly five million people in forest 
and daughter industries. 

The full figures we have quoted may seem extrava- 
gant. Half of them would be enough to show a scope 
for afforestation that, by comparison with present effort, 
seems infinite. It is obviously a State affair, yet the 
State has thus far, in our own generation, done little 
besides beginning to get the Crown forests into more or 
less order after gross mismanagement and training a 
few foresters, deemed by this report more than suilicient 
for present private requirements. Other countries have 
far more extensive State-owned forests, and in every 
other country but ours there is more or less State 
control of private forestry. 

When crooked, ill-grown oak was a matter of 
moment to the Navy, Acts of Parliament were not 
wanting to interfere with the sacred rights of indi- 
viduals. It was forbidden to turn coppice into pasture 
and to fell timber for smelting iron. So much Socialism 
was ordered by an aristocratic government and endured 
by lords of the land when the wooden walls of England 
were at stake! In our day, we used to think that 
poverty, disease, and ignorance were enemies almost as 
worthy of State vigilance as Germans and Russians. 

Those who put their trust in battleships are a little 
concerned about the man behind the gun and wondering 
where he is to be got, and the dream of Protection has 
left behind it a disposition to scrutinize imports, and to 
replace them by home production. Annual imports of 
raw timber to the United Kingdom at present are equal 
to twenty-four times our annual production, or to the 
whole value of the woods and forests, land included, 
within the confines of England and Wales. Never was 
there greater scope for a new industry, or a field of 
national importance more clearly abandoned by private 
enterprise. 

As Sir William Schlich pointed out long ago, timber 
is as safe and as lucrative as Consols at compound 
interest. Even on land bought for £20 an acre, spruce 
yields two and a-half per cent., apart from growing 
prices, which seem to be the inevitable rule for an in- 
definite time to come. Yet the investment is one for the 
State rather than the private individual. The only need 
is that the Government should get its land at the same 
price as the private citizen. Even under conditions of 
purchase that at Limehouse are called blackmail, some 
municipalities have already their forests, as at Thirlmere 
and Vyrnwy. They are not purely commercial, but point 
some of the secondary but very important benefits that 
come from the planting of trees. Mountains are pre- 
served from wasting by rain, the rivers from being choked 
with mud, the temperature extremes of winter and 
summer are modified, rainfall is held, and its release 
regulated ; the quantity of ozone in the air is increased 
by the presence of forest. Not only, in an honored 


phrase, will afforestation make new treasure-houses, but 


it will increase the life-giving quality of our pleasure 
houses. 


It is time that it began. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF GEORGE 
BERNARD SHAW. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—As Mr. Shaw is kind enough to leave me with the 
last word—a right that I think would have been mine in 
any case—I shall repay his courtesy by talking more about 
him than about myself. I propose to-day to analyze his 
technique of controversy. 

But first of all let me set Mr. Shaw’s mind at rest on 
one point, and apologize in connection with another. Mr. 
Shaw rightly opines that I gave him “ express provocation ”’ 
to begin this controversy. I did indeed, and of malice afore- 
thought. For three years I have been trying to decoy Mr. 
Shaw into another argument. After each article I have 
written on Strauss I have said to myself: “This will draw 
him”; but Mr. Shaw has refused to be drawn. When 
“ Joseph” came along I saw a special opportunity and made 
a special effort. I knew this was the poorest long work that 
Strauss has ever written. I knew I had only to say so in 
picturesque language to goad Mr. Shaw into committing 
himself irrevocably to the opinion that it is a masterpiece ; 
but to make quite sure I baited the trap with an almost too 
obvious hint to Mr. Shaw that it was his bounden duty to 
contradict me. The bait took: the unwary Mr. Shaw rushed 
into the trap: and here we are. 

On one point, I admit, he has me; I might have 
expected, indeed, that his eagle eye would detect the one 
weak spot in my armor. I was rash enough to say that some 
two hundred European composers could easily have written 
a work so commonplace as “Joseph.”’ But on reflection I 
see that I was wrong. Not one of them could. I am not 
like some people I could name: when I recognize that I have 
done anyone a gross injustice I admit my fault. I apologize 
to the two hundred. 

And now let me display the anatomy of Mr. Shaw’s 
technique. His first great dodge is to turn a blind eye to 
every awkward question and every dilemma that is presented 
to him. He reminds me of Montaigne’s story of the two 
Greek wrestlers. One of them was not much good at 
wrestling, but was a great rhetorician; and each time his 
antagonist threw him he volubly demonstrated to the 
spectators that he really had not been thrown at all. I 
point out to Mr. Shaw that a theme incautiously called by 
him “the opening theme’’ does not, in fact, appear until 
some time after the opening. Does Mr. Shaw admit that 
he has blundered? Not a bit of it! Even before he has 
risen from the mat he assures the spectators that while in 
one sense the theme is not the “ opening theme” because it 
does not open the work, in a higher, subtler sense it is 
the opening theme, inasmuch as the music passes into it by 
“an irresistible gravitation.’’ Mr. Shaw’s week, I suppose, 
begins with Tuesday afternoon; for on an enlightened con- 
sideration of the calendar it is clear that the whole of 
Monday and Tuesday morning are merely “ irresistible 
gravitations’’ into Tuesday afternoon. And when I 
chuckle, as many other musicians have done, over his 
delicious conundrum of ‘“‘ When is an opening theme not an 
opening theme? ”’ Mr. Shaw gravely tells the spectators that 
“the more delicate nuances of controversy ’’ are “ apt to 
escape me.’’ The rhetorician, in fact, has only been 
‘* downed ”’ by his opponent’s ignorance of the more delicate 
nuances of wrestling. 

Mr. Shaw’s other most familiar trick is to paint a gross 
caricature of his adversary’s opinions, and then argue, not 
against the man, but against the caricature. I tell Mr. 
Shaw, for example, that plenty of musicians besides myself 
despise ‘‘ Joseph.’? Whereupon Mr. Shaw appeals to the 
crowd: ‘‘ You see, ladies and gentlemen, this abandoned 
person actually confesses that he derived his opinion of 
‘ Joseph’ from other people.’’ The only exercise I have 
had throughout this controversy has been chasing round 
after Mr. Shaw, putting my foot through one after another 
of his imaginary portraits of me, and substituting a genuine 
photograph for it. I would not go so far as to say that this 
inveterate practice of his is primarily conscious and pur- 
posive; it seems to derive ultimately from a congenital 
inability to see what is plain before him without first 
running round the corner and standing on his head. But 








this copious natural faculty for seeing truth from an angle 
that hopelessly distorts it has been developed by the dire 
necessity of extricating himself, at any cost, from the diffi- 
culties into which his many controversies land him—con- 
troversies often begun by his incurable mania for lecturing 
professional people on subjects in which he is only an 
amateur. (The amateur is writ large over Mr. Shaw’s latest 
remarks on Scriabine and Debussy.) In the end it is hard 
to say where the natural unconscious impulse ceases and 
the conscious exploitation of it begins. Always there is the 
unblushing attempt to be the interpreter not only of his own 
views but of his opponent’s ; always the opponent’s views are 
grotesquely manipulated to suit Mr. Shaw’s purposes; 
always from this welter of absurdity is drawn the inference 
that Mr. Shaw wants. “ ‘ Joseph’ contains a lot of diatonic 
music,’’ runs one of his preposterous syllogisms. ‘* Mr. 
Newman dislikes ‘ Joseph ’ ; therefore Mr. Newman dislikes 
diatonic music,’’ which is like saying that I never, never, 
never eat fruit, because Mr. Shaw has seen me decline to have 
a rotten apple forced down my throat. ‘‘ ‘ Elektra’ seems to 
me music of an advanced harmonic idiom,’’ was a former 
syllogism of Mr. Shaw’s: ‘‘ Mr. Newman does not like some 
parts of ‘Elektra’; therefore Mr. Newman, plodding old 
fogey that he is, does not like advanced harmonic idioms.”’ 
Then the tune changes. When Strauss writes another work, 
so obvious in idea that the brain of a musical rabbit could 
grasp the bulk of it, Mr. Shaw elaborates an antithetical 
syllogism: ‘‘ ‘ Joseph’ is simple and rather old-fashioned 
music; Mr. Newman does not think much of ‘ Joseph’; 
therefore Mr. Newman is a furious foe of simple and old- 
fashioned music.’’ The next misrepresentation follows as a 
matter of course. ‘‘ If Mr. Newman detests simple music 
of the ‘old school,’ he must necessarily lust after the 
‘strange’ music of the ‘ new school.’ Now Stravinsky, in 
my opinion, writes strange music; therefore Mr. Newman’s 
god is Stravinsky.’’ This is the latest caricature through 
which I have to put an avenging foot. In all my life I have 
not written ten sentences about Stravinsky. What Mr. 
Shaw has in his mind is clearly a recent article of mine on 
Strauss in the ‘‘ Birmingham Daily Post,’’ which he admits 
having read. After expressing my regret that our one-time 
leader Strauss should have lost our confidence by degenerat- 
ing into a platitudinarian, I said that ‘‘ in works like 
‘ Joseph’ he has no message that can interest us; and so 
we turn to younger men like Stravinsky, who, though we 
cannot always see eye to eye with them, yet give us the im- 
pression that they are personalities, that they have some- 
thing of their own to say that is worth saying, that they 
thoroughly well know how to say it, and that something big 
may some day come of one of them.’’ Observe the extreme 
caution of the phrasing. I have not given my artistic con- 
science into Stravinsky’s keeping; he is simply a young 
composer who, though he sometimes puzzles me, always 
interests me—a composer who, in my opinion, is worth 
keeping one’s eye on. How does Mr. Shaw translate this 
guarded declaration for your readers? ‘“ You have Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, and Strauss denounced as mad- 
men, even by eminent musicians, whilst their personal 
mannerisms were still strange, and then denounced by the 
amateurs of strangeness as platitudinous, sententious, and 
even by such exceptionally hardy and fanatical amateurs 
of strangeness as Mr. Newman, mediocre.’’ I will not ask 
Mr. Shaw where I have ‘“‘ denounced’’ the eminent old 
musicians he mentions ; he is not good at giving his authority 
for his charges. I merely ask the reader to glance once more 
at my own remark about Stravinsky, and to try to discover, 
if he can, what ground there is in it for Mr. Shaw’s descrip- 
tion of me as a “‘ hardy and fanatical amateur of strange- 
ness.”’ Mr. Shaw is really incorrigible. I beg anyone who 
may do me the honor to be interested in my opinions on 
music to get them direct from me, not from Mr. Shaw, who 
is simply not to be trusted in these matters. 

For the last time I would remind your readers that Mr. 
Shaw, in spite of many appeals from me, has neither sub- 
stantiated nor withdrawn the statement he made concerning 
me in connection with Wagner. With touching solicitude, 
he hopes I will not complain if I have “ got more than I 
bargained for.’”” My only complaint, my only regret, at the 
end of this controversy is that it leaves me with a grievously 
diminished opinion of Mr. Shaw’s sense of honor.—Yours, 
&c., Ernest NEWMAN. 
August 3rd, 1914. 
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THE DRAMA OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


“University Drama in the Tudor Age.” 
S. Boas. (The Clarendon Press. 14s. net.) 


By FREDERICK 


Tnoucn we think Professor Boas exaggerates the influence 
and significance of University drama in the Tudor and 
Elizabethan Ages, he has unquestionably done a great service 
to scholarship by describing and tabulating, in orderly and 
comprehensive form, the achievements of the University 
stage. The work is important from three aspects—in the 
first place, because it has never been done so thoroughly 
before; in the second, because it throws into suggestive 
perspective the differentiations and conflicting purposes of 
the academic and the popular drama of the English 
Renaissance; and, lastly, because his carefully analytic 
method provides us with indispensable material for gauging 
the state of University enlightenment in a period when the 
artistic imagination was, for the first time in English history, 
asserting a wide supremacy over the dogmas and pedantries 
of the medieval scholiasts. Curiously enough, the transition 
stage between the moralities, interludes, and mummeries 
such as “ The Lord of Misrule”’ and “ The Feast of Fools” 
to the classical drama proper was much more rapid in Oxford 
and Cambridge than was the development of the romantic 
drama in Elizabethan England generally. By the middle of 
the sixteenth century, plays either direct from the Plautian 
or Senecan original, or adapted from Italian imitations of 
the same, had become an established precedent, with the 
license and active co-operation of the University authorities. 
In the ’sixties, plays written in Greek or Latin, with 
Biblical subjects quaintly grafted on to Senecan machinery 
and soused with a Plautian atmosphere, were popular in 
Oxford. Nicholas Grimald of Oxford, who is better known to 
literature by his contributions to Tottell’s ‘“ Miscellany,” 
wrote three famous dramas at the time—‘ Christus 
Redivivus,”’ “Troilus,” and ‘“ Archipropheta’’—in which, 
though paying full allegiance to academic canons, there are 
streaks of Italinate, Chaucerian, and Romantic influence. 
Christopherson, Watson, and Buchanan did much the same 
thing, more clumsily and haltingly, for Cambridge. With 
the visit of the Queen to Cambridge in 1564 and Oxford in 
1566, this drama, highly specialized at all times, becomes 
crystallized, not into new forms, but new definitions. 
Cambridge becomes more susceptible to comedy and Oxford 
to tragedy. Tragedy in Cambridge (Alabaster’s “ Roxana,”’ 
for instance) tended more and more to rivet itself to the stiff, 
pompous sensationalism of the Senecan tradition, and to fill 
out its transpontine plots with Latin rhodomontade and 


irrelevant supernatural machinery. Comedy in Oxford 
(‘ Bellum Grammaticale,” ‘“ Thersites,” and “ Narcissus ”’ 


are representative examples) became 
derivative, pointless, and spectacular. 
There can be no doubt that the greatest achievement in 
University drama during the sixteenth century was “Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle,’’ acted in Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
presumably by John Bridges, who became Bishop of Oxford 
in 1603. Like all the other plays of academic origin, it shows 
only a qualified departure from precedent. The clown, 
*“‘ Diccon,’’ as Profesor Boas points out, is simply a rein- 
carnation of the “ Vice” of the Moralities, and Heywood’s 
Interludes color the background. For all that, it was a 
significant innovation from two aspects; in the first place, 
because it was one of the very few plays of academic parent- 
hood which was written in the vernacular; and, secondly, 
because it was really the only product of the University stage 
of national importance. The faults and qualities of the rest 
are relevant only to their peculiar environment ; they bear 
the same relation to dramatic literature as a thesis to an 
essay. But “Gammer Gurton’s Needle’’ is in a different 
category altogether. It is not a reflection of the University 
but of English village life, the naivetés, the buffooneries, the 
rough and sage homeliness of which it reproduces with a rare 
and pungent fidelity. And it had a virtue practically un- 
exploited at all in the pre-Shakespearean popular drama, 
and certainly unknown in Court and academic circles, a 
crisp and barbed sense of ironic contrasts. William Gager, 


almost entirely 
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at Christ Church, stimulated tragedy at Oxford in the middle 
of the century, much as Bridges had re-embodied the 
Cambridge aptitude for Plautian comedy. But though he 
introduced a certain freshness of color and realism of speech 
into the sententious imitations of the classics which were 
the primum mobile of University dramatic activity, his 
innovations were not the radical ones of conception, of 
material, or of treatment. His plays—‘ Rivales,”’ 
‘‘ Meleager,”’ an adaptation of the Senecan structure and a 
rehash of the Ovidian interpretation of the story, “ Dido,” 


_and “ Ulysses Redux,” in which, so far as the framework of 


his dramas went, he kept closely to his Virgilian and 
Homeric originals—are not the fruit of an individual 
inspiration or a conscious revolt against the exclusiveness of 
the academic conception of inherited drama. It was simply 
an intuitive simplicity of speech and dignity of manner 
which, for the moment, revivified that retrospective ideal of 
the past which has been the beauty and the curse of Oxford 
and Cambridge since the Middle Ages. 

It is during Gager’s ascendancy that these dramatic 
backwaters of Elizabethan literature begin to ruffle and to 
reflect conflicting attitudes both from without and within. 
The growth of Puritanism resulted in domestic differences 
which threatened the existence even of the discreet, edifying, 
and tempered representation of classical themes. John 
Rainolds, the learned President of Corpus, possessed of a 
vast memory and the smallest knowledge how to use it, threw 
open the flood-gates of opposition to any theatrical perform- 
ances whatever. A number of controversial letters were 
exchanged between him and Gager, in which he fulminated 
against even the most formal and orthodox dramatic imita- 
tion of the ancients. But Gager, in spite of his spirited 
defence, was under no delusions as to the corruptive influ- 
ences of the professional dramatists and players. It became 
the fashion in the ’seventies, ‘eighties, and later, to antici- 
pate the verdict of the Puritans, and to assail the popular 
stage with every weapon in the academic armory. “‘ The 
Return to Parnassus and the Scourge of Simony,” a 
Cambridge satiric and topical comedy actuated by the broils 
between “town” and “gown,” bastinadoed the London 
dramatists (selecting Shakespeare for particular venom) with 
the utmost malice and virulence. It is true that the 
University did well not to compete with the London stage, 
and that its only salvation was to stick to its last, but this 
rigorously negative and unimaginative sense of values and 
monopoly is a stringent commentary upon the measure of 
artistic vitality achieved by the University drama. 





THE FLOWER OF SACRILEGE. 


“Friends Round the Wrekin.” By Lady C. MILNEs GASKELL. 
(Smith, Elder. 9s. net.) 


Tus book gives one the impression of looking over a bound 
volume of ‘Country Life.” We make no mention of pluto- 
crats, Jewish or American, but think of the English squire- 
archy, as yet unimpoverished by Lloyd George, leading its 
delightful life of the open air, of kennels and stables, field 
and wood and garden in its own best days. These are the 
pictures we know so well. Here are the dear dogs—“ Mrs. 
Whalley” and “Topsy’’ and “Cobra” “in the cloister 
garden.” Here is “ Much Wenlock Abbey,” where, it seems, 
Lady Catharine Milnes Gaskell lives. Here is a “ bed- 
chamber at Wenlock Abbey.” Here, again, is “the with- 
drawing-room,”’ and here is “the Ambulatory” of the same 
pious house. 

In this beautiful place, with her embroidery in the 
chapel hall, “at the monks’ open fireplace,”” in her garden 
with the carnations and sweet peas, with the coming-and- 
going birds, with the friendly beasts, with her books, with 
the kindly and lowly neighbors, she leads the ideal country 
life which she describes so charmingly. She wonders at the 
decay of chivalry and reverence, at the growing discontent, 
at the want of patriotism to be observed at the present day. 
“ Loyalty is the most beautiful thing in the world,” exclaims 
her little daughter, Bess, “ because it means giving every- 
thing and getting nothing back. All dogs understand it and 
very few human beings.” Many followers of the White King 
and the Merry Monarch and Bonnie Prince Charlie must 
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have experienced its full beatitude. But in the present day 
the country girls do not wish “to work for others” as a 
preparation for working for their own husbands and 
children, and the boys are not enthusiastically desirous to 
be conscripts for the defence and preservation of the order 
which surrounds and protects the beautiful life of “the 
Abbey farmery.’’ 

Here is the dear home life in the heart of that great 
Empire which so many Shropshire lads have helped to build. 
In turning Lady Catharine’s pages, we confess to a feeling 
of astonishment at the number of good things which have 
come out of Shropshire. She loves to read and tell the 
stories of these heroes : — 


“That evening, after dinner, when the stars shone 
through the latticed windows of the Chapel Hall, I took 
down from a shelf a ‘Life’ of Sir Philip Sidney. My 
mind had just turned to him for an instant during the day. 
What could be fitter, I said to myself, than to read the 
beautiful story of his life in the pleasant hours of leisure 
after dinner?”’ 


Sir Philip Sidney was a Shropshire lad, as also were 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury and his brother, holy George 
Herbert, and Dick Tarleton—the actor of Queen Elizabeth’s 
days—and Admiral Benbow and Jack Sheppard and Dick 
Whittington, and, greatest of them all, “the founder of the 
British Empire, Bob Clive.” About Clive, Lady Catharine 
writes charmingly :— 


“* How pleasant it is to think of Clive, after his victory, 
playing the part of a good son and brother! One of the 
first things he did was to send home fortunes for his sisters, 
and to insist that his mother should ‘keep a carriage,’ 
while he made his old friend, Major Lawrence, accept from 
him an annuity of five hundred pounds. What a heartfelt 
joy the carriage and pair must have been to Mrs. Clive! I, 
for one, should like to have driven with her on the first day 
they were used to have heard her talk about her boy.” 


How very nice this all is! The writer of these lines 
himself pilgrimaged recently through interminable Norfolk 
lanes to Burnham Thorpe, Nelson’s birthplace. It is odd 
that the working people should be indifferent to such 
glories. 


‘* After dinner I told Bess about George Herbert and 
Sir Philip Sidney and Clive. 

“**T think only very happy people can read about such 
men and understand,’ said Bess softly. 

*** Or see white swallows,’ I retorted. 

“We laughed and went to bed.” 


Our own favorite of all the gallant Shropshire lads is 
Dick Whittington. Lady Catharine tells his tale delight- 
fully. After Agincourt, Lord Mayor for the third time, he 
entertained Henry V. and Queen Catharine in the Guildhall. 


“* At this great féte the King particularly noticed and 
praised the fire in the banqueting hall, from which sweet 
essences issued which filled all present with contentment 
and delight. The fuel, it appeared, consisted of choice 
woods mixed with aromatic spices such as cloves and mace.” 


Here is the old English lavish hospitality and generosity 
of which we ourselves often hear the praises sung. By all 
such stories the local patriotism and the larger patriotism 
of England and of the Empire are fed. 

Lady Catharine has much pleasant lore to tell us about 
Shropshire, saints, holy wells, seventh sons of seventh sons, 
and the like. Saunders Morton was the seventh son of a 
seventh son. Everyone believed in him; “at least, every 
reasonable person.” “ When Saunders was young they used 
to carry him round to bless children that had whooping 
cough”’ ; or, better still, he used to ride round on a piebald 
pony called “Saviour.’”? “If you are the seventh son of a 
seventh son, you cannot help yourself but be good.” This 
is a very widely spread idea. In Spain the seventh son of a 
seventh son has the power of healing all manner of diseases. 
If we are not mistaken, he is called a “ Santiguador,” a giver 
of blessings. We confess that the language put by Lady 
Catharine into the mouths of the rustic narrators of her 
stories, both men and women, strikes us as rather suspect. 
They talk about the “holy children singing at Hereford,” 
and speak constantly of the Blessed Virgin. We recollect 
that Shropshire is on the border of Wales, and know that 





the Celtic people, after the Reformation, did not take kindly 
to the churches cold as grey ice. Still, in spite of this 
Catholic tinge, they are uncompromisingly English. We 
read, for instance, of the Abbey gardener, a great miracle 
monger : — 


“Burbidge is very sceptical about foreign saints and 
foreign wells. As to the stories of Lourdes, he will have 
none of them. ‘No need to cram foreigners down my 
throat. I don’t believe in strange saints. If the Almighty 
works miracles, He employs worthy English men and women 
to work His wonders.’ ”’ 


In much more prosaic surroundings, this is the note to 
which we ourselves are accustomed. A good old friend of our 
own always says “ English like”’ or “in the good old English 


way”’ in referring to any action of common honor or 
honesty. Foreigners are regarded as synonymous with 
Papists. ‘Dirty Roman Catholics,” he will exclaim, in 


speaking of some crime like the murder of the Austrian Arch- 
duke or M. Calmette ; “I'd hang the lot.” 


We quote the concluding passage of Lady Catharine’s 
book :— 


“‘The hours, the days, the weeks, and the years pass, but 
the old Abbey farmery still stands. In midsummer eun- 
shine or in midwinter snows it is alike of wonderful beauty 
and antiquity. A gem of the past, a storehouse of beautiful 
things, a poem of past devotion, a holy place where almost 
from the beginning of Christianity, heart and voice have 
been lifted up in the worship of the Highest, and in the 
service of the Holy Child.” J 


We have no doubt that these pious exercises are still 
continued there. For ourselves, the kindly and charming 
life which these pages portray reminds us of a flower—a 
superb velvety tulip or an aromatic freaked carnation sprung 
from the tomb of a murdered abbot. It is the flower of 
sacrilege. 





THE WAR OFFICE. 


‘The War Office, Past and Present.” 


By Captain OWEN 
WHEBLER. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is more than a history of a particular Government 
Department. It is also a study of the relationship of the 
Army to the State—a relationship that has not even yet been 
thoroughly thought out in the public mind, which is still 
inclined to look upon a soldier of the King as somehow 
different from, say, a postman of the King. The publishers 
point out the coincidence of the appearance of this, the 
first comprehensive history of the War Office, with the 
assumption of the Secretaryship of State for War for the 
first time in history by a Prime Minister. In many ways, the 
circumstances of Mr. Asquith’s assumption of that additional 
office suggest that to this hour the Army has not accepted, 
as fully as other departments of State service have done, the 
supremacy. of Parliament. Indeed, it is astonishing how 
recently the Army came under Parliamentary control at all. 
That is what strikes one most forcibly in this history. The 
Secretaryship for War is hardly more than a hundred years 
old. Before that there was only the Secretaryship at War, a 
very different office. At the beginning, in the seventeenth 
century, the Secretary at War was merely the clerk and 
factotum of the Commander-in-Chief. Later, he became a 
Member of Parliament, and, in the eighteenth century, this 
office became one of the spoils of party; but the Secretary 
at War never became responsible to Parliament in the full 
sense. The office lingered on until just after the Crimean 
War, when it was abolished. The War Office as a fully 
fledged department of State dates back to 1855 only. 

The Army has always resented “ civilian interference.” 
It still resents it. Yet all the great reformers of the 
Army—Sidney Herbert, Cardwell, Campbell-Bannerman, 
Hartington, Haldane—have been civilians; its military 
administrators have been only too often incompetent or 
worse. Captain Wheeler gives it as his own conclusion that 
“at least three-fourths of the blame for our troubles in the 
Crimea must rest on the Duke of Wellington.’’ Had the 
“Tron Duke” lived a couple of years longer, our wretched 
display in that war would have been an overwhelming 
humiliation. As it was, Lord Hardinge—a civilian—had 
some eighteen months in which to pull the Army together 
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before the war began. Our officers would have been at sea 
in ordering large bodies of troops. Wellington “seldom, if 
ever, troubled about the assembling of troops in large 
numbers, and it remained for Hardinge, in 1853, to make, at 
Cobham, the first attempt at manoeuvres on a large scale 
which had been made since Waterloo.” Wellington had utterly 
neglected the matter of commissariat. “Not even the 
nucleus of a transport system was kept up.” His régime was 
one of crass favoritism, social and political. Stocqueler has 
said: ‘The Duke of Wellington favored the Tory aristocracy 
and his family connections. The Beauforts, Westmorlands, 
and Pakenhams, and all political adherents, divided the 
loaves and fishes amongst them to a very large extent, while 
the officers who were notorious for Liberal opinions were 
left out in the cold.”” Thanks again to Hardinge, most of 
the troops in the Crimea, though not all of them, were armed 
with the new Minié rifle, to which “the Duke was bitterly 
opposed.” If Wellington’s régime had continued for these 
few months larger, the Army would have been equipped with 
obsolete guns. Owing to a special effort by Hardinge, seventy- 
eight guns of the new type went out with the expeditionary 
force. One wonders, too, how much the Duke of Cambridge 
was responsible for our troubles in the South African cam- 
paign. During his long tenure of the Commander-in-Chief- 
ship, he was a constant obstacle to progress of every kind. 
He resisted as much as he could Cardwell’s epoch-making 
reforms. Captain Wheeler writes of him bluntly, almost 
_ brutally :- 


““He had the temperament of a first-class autocrat 
without a full measure of corresponding ability, and but 
for the way he was controlled by several strong Secretaries 
of State for War he would probably have developed a sort 
of military tyranny—using the word in ite classical sense— 
of the most hopelessly inelastic and unprogressive descrip- 
tion. He would never alter any decision he had made, 
unless practically forced to do so, and there is little doubt 
that if he could have seen his way to it he would have 
filled the army with ‘ bow-and-arrow generals’ like himself. 
Nothing but monumental self-esteem could have enabled him 
to go on for year after year holding the chiefship to the 
exclusion of younger men tq whom in point of warlike 
experience he was as an infant. When at the end he was 
simply forced to go, he exhibited a limpet-like attachment 
to his post and a regard for the emoluments connected 
with it, which, in the case of a lesser personage, would have 
provoked some very outspoken criticism.’’ 


Of Lord Wolseley and Lord Roberts as Commanders-in- 
Chief, our author writes critically. Both failed as adminis- 
trators; both opposed reform. The abolition of the office 
of Commander-in-Chief, together with the scientific re- 
organization of the Army and the War Office, will stand 
perhaps as Mr. Balfour’s greatest political achievement. 
Of late, a campaign has been started in the Service papers 
for the restoration of the Chiefship. There is talk even of 
a Royal Commander-in-Chief. It 1s pretty safe to say that 
we shall never again return to those absurdities. 

Captain Wheeler has done his work with the thorough- 
ness of a German historian. He is full, lucid, and impartial. 
He writes compactly and with method. His accounts of the 
Cardwell reforms and the Esher Committee’s reforms are 
models of succinct exposition. He says, frankly, that he is 
“a life-long Conservative,” and when he comes, in his last 
chapter, to write of the Liberal Administration and the 
Haldane régime, he warns his readers that “this chapter 
must not be regarded as an attempt at writing history ; it 
is simple journalism.” If it is journalism, it is excellent of 
its kind. It is a pity that journalists do not always write so 
impartially, soberly, and honestly. One would like from 
Captain Wheeler a supplementary volume dealing with the 
modern War Office and the Army, say, from 1870 to the 
present date, and written controversially. It would be sure 
to be important, sagacious, and suggestive. 





MYSTICISM AND DOGMA. 


“Mysticism and the Creed.” By W. F. Conn, D.D. 


(Mac- 
millan. 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE recent discussions in Convocation on Modernism, which, 
driven under the surface in the Roman Church, is active, it 








appears, in the English, give this book the interest of oppor- 
tuneness. For the movement has two sides—a critical and 
a mystical; and the latter is the more essential. The 
questions as to the How of the Birth and Resurrection of 
Christ derive their importance from the attempts made to 
impose a particular solution on the Christian conscience. 
In themselves they are of little consequence; and it is 
probable that the Church of the future will regard them 
very much as that of to-day regards the extinct volcanoes of 
the schoolmen—Realism, Nominalism, Conceptualism, and 
the rest. It is the fact, in the one case of the union of God 
and man in Christ, and in the other of the immortality 
brought to light by Him, which matters, whose root lies 
deep in life and in the nature of things. 

Dr. Cobb’s treatment of his subject is critical as well as 
mystical; but it is the mystical standpoint which is 
decisive. 


“The following pages will, it is hoped, throw some little 
light on the problem set to the ordinary Christian to-day 
when he is called on to express his belief in the terme of 
the Apostles’ Creed. For good or for evil, he encounters 
a fixed form in a world where it is of the very nature of 
forms to be alterable as men’s minds alter. He may have 
no wish to expose this particular form to the incidence of 
this law of change and growth; but in that case it is the 
more necessary that the thought which interprets the form 
should be proportionately the more free. For if both form 
and content are made alike immobile, a creeping paralysis 
at once sets in. And the end of that is the death of religion. 

‘‘How (a) to conserve the treasures of past duration, 
which is what a fixed Creed seeks to do, while (6) at the 
same time retaining freedom to create the future anew, is 
the problem set to anybody who sets himself seriously to 
consider what he means when he says his Creed. Nor will 
he solve this problem by ignoring either of its two members. 
Both have to receive their due, and both must have the place 
that is their due in any new synthesis the student may make. 
But this is only to say that the difficulty of holding to 
the dialectic process in the interpretation of the Creed is 
but a particular case of the difficulty which faces us in our 
interpretation of life as a whole.” 


Friction between the two perspectives can scarcely be 
avoided; though, given good temper and good sense, it 
should neither be acute nor lasting. But these qualities, 
particularly in the religious world, are less common than 
could be wished. The pious are not always either wise or 
amiable. “Les théologiens sont féroces,’’ said a French 
Cardinal, at a time when their ferocity was tempered hy the 
opportunism of Leo. XIII. The temperature has risen ; they 
are fiercer now than then. We have seen the havoc wrought 
in the Latin Church by a pious but illiterate Pontiff, and 
among ourselves a headstrong bishop, whose masterful 
personality dominates his feebler colleagues, may kindle a 
spark which will wrap the Church in flame. Men ef this 
temper forget that “what thought loses in concreteness by 
the abandonment of the miraculous as capricious, it will be 
found to regain in a more comprehensive and invulnerable 
theology founded on Mysticism’’—i.e., “the capacity for 
immediate communion with a higher Power which is con- 
sidered to be Supreme.” This stands for ‘“‘a mode of con- 
sciousness which is as well attested as any other,” and one 
which “belongs essentially to human nature, appearing 
under one form or another wherever thought is free.”’ 

To the dogmatist the notion of this immediate com- 
munion with God is at once anarchical and a contradiction 
in terms ; for it relegates to the background, if it does not 
supersede and abolish, the law of ordinances-—priests, 
sacraments, formulated creeds. Quakerism fared as badly 
at the hands of Protestants as Quietism at those of 
Catholics; neither the Lambeth Quadrilateral nor the 
Encyclical “ Pascendi’’ look in the direction of the Inner 
Light. Doubtless, here as elsewhere, the relation of the 
individual to the community is a problem. This is not to 
say that it is an insoluble problem. The formula, which is 
one for feeling even more than for thought, varies; but, 
where a perverse logic and a misplaced zeal do not quench 
the Spirit, it has been, it is, and it will continue to be over- 
come. 

Dr. Cobb’s treatise, which is the result of wide and 
various reading, is a handbook to the literature of its 
subject ; and those who question the legitimacy of inter- 
pretation, as applied to the Christian formularies, will find 
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an abundant answer in its pages. 
the value-judgment—these are the keynotes. 
give a categorical solution of the question raised; the life 
where questions have found such a solution has yet to be 
lived ; the thought which “ makes both one” has yet to be 


Symbolism, association, 
They do not 


elaborated. The critic at times forgets this. The Dean of 
St. Paul’s remarks on Modernism, in his recent Essex Hall 
lecture, are a case in point. He criticizes certain positions 
held, he believes, by certain Modernists. These positions are 
no doubt open to criticism ; and, though M. Loisy has dis- 
claimed the notion of “two kinds of truth,” language has 
been used which looks in that direction. But what this 
amounts to is that there is a Christological problem; and 
this the Dean would not deny. Neither he nor the 
Modernists have solved it. Meanwhile, even a tentative 
answer may clear the way to the solution of which the 
Church is in search. 

Dr. Cobb is not free from that disparagement of 
Protestantism now too common among Anglican writers. 
Take what shape it will, it cripples apologetics. It is 
impossible to make a case for the English Church on any 
but Protestant principles, or for Christianity from any but 
a Liberal standpoint. The Reformation was one of the great 
emancipations of history ; and, till it is put in its true place 
on the curve of human progress, the apologist apologizes in 
vain. The religious world, or at least that section of it whose 
tendencies are Catholic, looks with hope to what is called 
in France the Esprit Nouveau. This movement, as is 
generally the case with a reaction, lives rather on the defects 
of its opponents than on its own merits. The point, ¢.g., of 
M. Maurice Barrés’s “ Grande Pitié des Eglises de France”’ 
is not the claim of the Church, which it asserts, but the 
vandalism of the communes, which it denounces. Similarly 
among ourselves the significance of the “Church Party ” lies 
in its practical efficiency. When it trespasses on the province 
of ideas, and criticizes Dr. Sanday as “ out of date” or Mr. 
Streeter as “hopelessly Victorian,” we smile. But it is not 
safe to leave a propaganda out of account because it appeals 
only to the half-educated, for the half-educated are the great 
majority of the community. Under the cover of the 
esprit nouveau a revival, mischievous though temporary, of 
superstitions answering to the Oriental cults of the Latin 
Empire may make its way among us. The rationalist temper 
of the eighteenth century had its defects, but it had also its 
qualities—strength, sense, sanity; and “it may well be 
that in the new faith there are dangers to sane belief at least 
as grave as any in the old scepticism.” 





SINCERITY. 


“The Quick and the Dead.” By Epwin Puau. 
Hall. 6s.) 

“Diane of the Green Van.” 
& Boon. 6s.) 


(Chapman & 


By LEONA DALRYMPLE. (Mills 


Some little time ago, we took occasion to say in these columns 
that we could not regard sincerity as at all an overmastering 
merit in artistic production, but only as the leaven of a lump 
which might or might not turn out to be the “ bread of 
life.” Our excuse for such self-quotation is that if we had 
not said that then, we should say it now, in considering 
these two books—poles apart from one another in everything 
but the fact that their authors have taken themselves with 
a ,seriousness which approaches devoutness. And _ this, 
despite our theory, inclines us to consider with something 
like corresponding gravity a pair of novels which cannot by 
any stretch of indulgence be described as good ones. 

Mr. Pugh presents by far the greater problem of the 
two. He has conceived in his own mind an almost cosmic 
tragedy ; he has taken pains upon pains in the rendering of 
it—we can and do imagine him as it were convulsed in the 
bringing-forth of this brain-child; and yet the result is 
utter failure. In the wider sense, we are by no means puzzled 
to find the reason for this; it is that Mr. Pugh, for all his 
talent, is devoid of creative power. He describes types; he 
does not create persons. But this, though in one sense it is 
all, is not quite all of the problem which “‘ The Quick and 
the Dead ’’ offers to a critic. For Mr. Pugh, ardent, con- 
scientious, even strenuous, is yet so inconsistent a describer 
cf these his types that at moments the reader literally 
















cannot believe his own eyes, but must turn to an earlier 
page to convince himself that indeed he did receive (and, 
being in his turn conscientious, mark) such and such a 
notation of personality. For example: On page 8, old Mr. 
Pattenden, reputed father of the heroine, Jenifer, is :— 


“a portly, handsome man. . with a hooked nose, @ 
crisp, grey beard, and a shock of rebellious, upstanding 
hair that was blent of gold and silver. He had clear blue 
eyes. and these eyes, together with a keen, hawk- 
like profile, gave him the look of an old sea captain.” 


A marked, if conventional type, we commented, and, keeping 
the passage in mind, soon came to page 33. A few days 
have elapsed, and Mr. Pattenden is walking with Roger 
Corrillian, the hero, who has come down to Gallions on 
business about the harbor which Mr. Pattenden designs to 
build there. The old man begins to talk of his pretty 
daughter’s train of lovers. ‘‘ They come after her,” he 
sayS .. “gasping and spluttering in senile glee”; and 
Roger, later on the same day, turns and “‘ gazes into the 
worn, slack face of the feeble, doddering figure,” of “the 
foolish old dotard,’’ beside him. 

With this quick metamorphosis of Mr. Pattenden—for 
surely it is nothing less—our faith in Mr. Pugh underwent 
a shock which was destined to be far surpassed in violence as 
the characterization of Roger, a more important figure, pro- 
ceeded. Roger, on page 20, when he makes his débit at 
Mr. Pattenden’s home, is :— 


“a emart young man, well set-up, well-groomed, and 
well-dressed, with a pleasant voice and smile, and a healthy 
color in his cheeks. At the dinner-table he charmed them 
all by hie lively good-humour and by his engaging habit of 
seeming to take them all into his entire confidence as if 
he had known them and been intimate with them for 
years.”’ 
And, in fact, Roger does play so dominant a part in the 
conversation that all the rest are taken out of their depth. 
We then come to page 43. Three or four days have gone 
by, and some visitors drop in to dinner at ‘‘ The Landmark.” 
Among them are two young men, who talk gaily all through 
the meal. Roger wishes he had the knack .. . 


‘he even tried to do as they did—and, of course, failed. 
For there is an art of dining, and he had not mastered 
it. . . . These dinner-table tricks!’’ 


Was it possible, we ask, from page 20 to guess that Roger 
could not manage simultaneously his knife and fork and his 
conversation? Moreover, on page 182, he reminds a former 
school friend how he (Roger) had been called ‘‘ Flat-face ”’ 
at school, and how ashamed he has been, all through life, 
of his ‘‘ tongue-tied shyness.”’ 

Must we not say that such uncertainty of vision is simply 
destructive to. a writer? All faith in our author vanished 
as the instances recurred, and recur they did throughout 
the book. But then with women, the professionally incon- 
sistent, Mr. Pugh might have been expected to succeed. 
Not so. With women he still more signally fails. Jenifer, 
the heroine, is une nature, as the French have it; and she 
plays, in the story, the sanctioned part of that type. She 
tells lies and acts them, to attract; she falls in and out of 
love, and into it again, and then out of that “‘ love,’’ and 
into two others. But all this she does in a manner that is 
entirely unconvincing; from first to last, the reader dis- 
believes in her. Theodore Taskover, whilom pal of Roger, 
but now for long detested by him, is the one figure which, 
while he lives, is realized and consistent; but he is quickly 
slain, for he is ‘‘ the dead ’’ of the title. Dead, he lives 
and reigns; while he was alive, this woman, Jenifer, his 
predestined prey, was quite impervious to his spell. But 
even this, though it is absolutely essential to the tragedy, 
is shown with so much of the same uncertainty of touch that 
we never can believe it to have been the truth; and when 
Roger, maddened by jealousy, flings Taskover from a cliff 
in the fog (fully intending to kill him) and then finds that 
Jenifer loved him, Roger, only all along—when this happens 
we have got so far in distrust of our author that we neither 
accept nor reject his thesis ; but only wonder what the next 
volte-face will be. The next—and the next and next—they 
all duly arrive; but it would be laboring our point to set 
them down. Were we to display Miss Eggett, who, at fifty, 
“whistles through shrivelled gums,” as she speaks; to 
attempt to find an explanation for the presence of Coseni 
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SYLVIA 
SAXON 


ELLEN MELICENT COBDEN. 


(Miles Amber, ‘‘ Author of Wistons.”) 68. 





“Tt is a book ‘out of the deeps,’ 
De Profundis, which holds and 
shakes you by its terrible honesty 
of impression . whoever reads 
‘Sylvia Saxon’ will remember 


it. —Dr. Wm. Barry. 


“ Sylvia herself is a character that lives, 
and her mother, Rachel, almost eclipses 
her in this same quality of tragic vitality. 
A powerful, disturbing, and highly 
original story.”— Punch. 


“The insight into the lives of the rich but 
rough manufacturers and magnates of the North- 
country is something not often found in a 
novel.” — The Standard. 





“ A powerful, individual, and extremely 
suggestive study of modern life, and the 
typically modern temperament... . It 
is a novel among a thousand.” — 


The Daily Telegraph. 


“One is conscious of exceptional power, of a 

vivid imagination, realising the significance of 

life and death, and touched with mystery.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


“A great book, dealing wisely with a 
question that will have to be answered 
when the present unequal distribution of 
wealth has become a bad dream.” — 
Daily Chronicle. 


“Tt is one of the most remarkable novels of 
recent years.” —The Globe. 


“There is unusual power here ; to see, 
to tell, and to abstain from preaching, 
while driving home effectually the lesson 
of the deariness of the game of greed.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
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(otherwise Coseney), Jenifer’s second infatuation, in any 


book, however, is that it does not give us a picture of despair 


society which even vaguely called itself decent—were we to | or of unmitigated gloom.’ 


do these things we could prove more cogently than we really 
desire to prove that this book is a total failure as a work of 
art. It is Mr. Pugh’s evident sincerity which holds our 
hand ; but said we not well that sincerity is no overmastering 
merit in artistic production ? 

Miss Dalrymple’s case is a different one. Hers is the 
still more ingenuous earnestness of the clever schoolgirl, 
writing her first novel. (We do not know anything at all 
about Miss Dalrymple’s actual age.) Most of us who have 
been clever schoolgirls have written that first novel; few of 
us, it is true, have “ had it published ’’ ; but this is merely 
the accident of time: Miss Dalrymple happens to have 
written hers in an age when “‘ there is always a new ‘ 
novel.” The book is merely absurd. Yet it has so fresh 2 
belief in itself, so ardent a love for ancient formule and 
devices, combined with so acute a consciousness of 
‘* modernity,’’ that it well-nigh disarms criticism. ‘‘ Diane 
of the Green Van ’’—is not all the schoolgirl in that rejec- 
tion of the English form ?—‘‘ Diane,’’ yes! and the egregious 
Carl, and the inconsequent aunt, so like every other incon- 
sequent aunt that never was on sea or land, and the lover 
(Philip) who lies awake o’ nights beside “his lady’s” 
camping-out place, and the foreign Count with the 
‘* manner,”’ and his still more foreign valet with the “ shifty 
eyes,’’ and the Kingdom, that multitudinous little Kingdom 
that is always with us, and the mysteries of parentage, and 
the papers in the Spanish candlesticks, one in each of the 
pair. O youth! as Thackeray might have said; O 
sincerity, as we say, hot upon our own trail—what joy it all 
gave to Miss Dalrymple and her admiring and envious 
friends! And what joy, we hope and even believe, it still 
may give to many another ‘“‘ flapper,’’ conscious of her own 
dear secret in the desk, and pondering now seriously on the 
ribbon that shall tie it up, since this is a first book, and 
there is always a new novel, and why should not 
she get published too? 


BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘fhe Mainspring of Russia.” By MAvRICE BARING. (Nelson. 
2s. net.) 


Mr. Barine tells us that he is going to publish one 
more book on Russia—on her literature—and then leave the 
subject for ever. Perhaps he is right. In his series of 
volumes he has probably said all he need. But we are sorry 
not to have more. We disagree with Mr. Baring very often. 
He appears to us too generally to take the attitude of the 
superior critic who regards a vital struggle from a comfort- 
able distance, and puts us off with cynical remarks about 
a cause to which thousands have devoted their lives. He 
complains in the dedication of this book that he has been 
accused in turn of being a revolutionary, a Conservative, a 
Liberal, and a fanatical reactionary. These charges seem 
contradictory, but we do not wonder at them. They are the 
natural penalty of a man who has taken no personal part 
in any great contest, but has stood aloof, watching the 
turmoil of life and death with interested and urbane 
equanimity. But in spite of all this detachment—partially 
affected, as we believe—Mr. Baring’s books on Russia have 
always possessed a certain freshness, a novelty in the point 
of view; and his knowledge of many phases of Russian life 
is very unusual in a foreigner. A small book like the present 
cannot, of course, take the place of the excellent work by 
Dr. Harold Williams, which we recently reviewed, and to 
which Mr. Baring pays a just tribute. But it will serve very 
well as a kind of intellectual and political guide-book for 
travellers who wish to know something more about Russia 
than the outside appearances. The chapters contain care- 
fully written accounts of just those subjects which the 
traveller wants to know, or should want to know. Such 
subjects, we mean, as the Peasant, the Nobility, the Govern- 
ment Machine, the Professions, the Church, Education, 
Justice, the Average Man, and the Causes of Discontent, 
which Mr. Baring admits to have grown very rapidly in the 
Jast year or so. One of the chief recommendations of the 








* * * 


“The Trial of Mary Blandy.” Edited by W1LLIAM ROUGHEAD, 
(William Hodge. 5s. net.) 


To the series of “Notable English Trials,’ Mr. 
Roughead has added a verbatim report of the trial of Mary 
Blandy for her father’s murder, togethér with a lengthy 
introduction, and numerous appendices. Few criminal cases 
have been so much written about as this, and in preparing 
his introduction Mr Roughead had to wade through a large 
number of contemporary tracts as well as documents in the 
British Museum and the Record Office. Mary Blandy’s 
defence was that the arsenic which poisoned her father was 
given her by her lover, Captain Cranstoun, to be administered 
as a love-philtre in order to remove the prejudice which her 
father had against her lover. But Cranstoun, who behaved 
disgracefully throughout the business, afterwards admitted 
to a friend that Mary Blandy knew that his design was to 
poison her father. Mr. Roughead began his investigations 
with a belief that he might be convinced of Mary Blandy’s 
innocence, but his studies have led him to the conclusion 
that in her case there was no miscarriage of justice. She was 
hanged at Oxford on Monday, April 6th, 1752. Her execution 
had been fixed for the previous Saturday, but it was post- 
poned by request of the University authorities, who urged 
that to conduct such a ceremony during Holy Week “ would 
be improper and unprecedented.” 


* * * 


“The Schools and the Nation.” By Dr. Gzorc KERSCHEN- 
STEINER. Translated by C. K. OGDEN. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 


Tuis book, which contains an introduction by Lord 
Haldane, is composed of a number of addresses and essays 
in which the Director of Education in Munich expounds his 
ideals of national education. Its most interesting section is 
that in which Dr. Kerschensteiner explains the working of 
the famous Trades School in Munich. Briefly put, his 
fundamental contention is that it is impossible to apply 
unreservedly to the education of the working classes the 
methods and principles adopted for the education of the 
learned professions. He therefore determined to replace the 
General Continuation School by Special Continuation 
Schools for particular trades. The “ vocational’ education 
given in these latter institutions was found to be more in 
touch with the workers’ real needs, and as the trade asso- 
ciations were given a share in their organization and 
inspection, they became popular both with workmen and 
employers. At the same time, Dr. Kerschensteiner has 
been careful to guard against the danger that men should 
be taught nothing more than the technique of their trades. 
“All the ripest and best knowledge that we possess,’ he 
says, “comes to us through our calling, and where vocational 
training is conceived in a thorough-going spirit, it offers 
endless opportunities for the extension of our knowledge and 
of our powers.” His book gives the lessons which he has 
learnt at Munich from the practical working of his system, 
and it deserves the attention of all who are studying the 
great educational problems which will soon have to be 
settled in this country. 


* * * 


‘*Source Problems of the Prench Revolution.” 


By F, M. 
FLING and H. D. FLinc. (Harper. 6s. net.) 


In this volume Professor and Mrs. Fling have collected 
a number of narratives—contemporary and other—of four 
events in the French Revolution. The aim is to supply 
materials for a critical study of the documents, and thus to 
set students on the path of independent investigation, and 
to train them in putting the results of their researches into 
narrative form. One great advantage of this method of 
studying history is that it enables readers to estimate the 
value of modern historical works. The narratives in the 


present volume are those of the tennis-court oat, the Royal 
Session of June 3rd, 1789, the insurrection of October 5th 
and 6th, 1789, and the flight of the King and Queen to 
In each case the narratives are followed by a 
critical bibliography of the sources, an account of their 
historic setting, and a number of questions for study. 


Varennes. 
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“* Bibliography of Oscar Wilde.” By Stuart Mason. (Laurie. 
25s. net.) 


Setpom has a writer not of the first rank been honored 
with so painstaking and elaborate a bibliography as the 
book before us. Even Wilde’s warmest admirers will hardly 
claim that his was one of the hJlf-dozen greatest names in 
our literature, but neither Shakespeare, Milton, nor Words- 
worth has inspired any such record as Mr. Mason has com- 
piled of Wilde’s literary activities. His book, as Mr. 
Robert Ross says in an introductory note, is an astonishing 
and ingenious compilation. Wilde’s most trivial productions 
find a place in it, and, as if this were not enough, full 
details—sometimes even photographic reproductions—are 
given of the periodicals in which they appeared. Of the 
value of all this industry and research we reserve our judg- 
ment. We can only say that those who wish to study 
Wilde’s literary activity will find nothing absent that could 
guide or assist them in their task. 

* * * 
“With Mr. Chamberlain in the United States and Canada, 

1887-88." By Sir WiLLoucHspy Maycockx. (Chatto & 

Windus. 12s. 6d, net.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made his first visit to America in 
1887, the object of his journey being to settle the disputes 
concerning the American fishing rights on the East Coast 
of Canada. In this he was partially successful, for though 
the treaty signed by him and Mr. Bayard was rejected by 
the United States Senate, local legislation enacted in Canada 
and Newfoundland prevented any further friction until the 
Washington Treaty of 1912. Sir Willoughby Maycock was 
one of the representatives of the Foreign Office who accom- 
panied Mr. Chamberlain, and he has now written an account 
of the journey. 





The Week in the Citp. 


Our belligerency brings the English people and the whole 
world face to face to-day with an almost complete paralysis 
of trade and commerce, and a destruction of the financial 
machine by which the world’s trade and commerce have been 
run ever since the Franco-German War. It is difficult for 
even the most experienced financier to realize what has taken 
place. There is a corpse-like stillness in the City, and those 
who ought to know do not believe that activity can be 
revived so long as the war lasts, and that, even when it is 
over, years of patient work will be needed before London 
can acquire again anything like the old position which it 
possessed until the Cabinet drew the sword and slit the 
delicate and almost invisible threads of gold which radiated 
from London to every commercial town in the universe. The 
bills on London, Insurance, Stock Market, Exchange, Free 
Gold Market—all these have vanished, and war has given us 
instead a forced paper currency and a moratorium to hide 
and postpone an incalculable number of bankruptcies. 
Whether the Stock Exchange will ever be really open again 
until after the end of the war, nobody can tell; but one may 
expect that an official market in Consols will be opened when 
the Government finds it necessary to launch a loan. It 
seems to be expected that Consols might be issued at 60, but 
one would be more inclined to anticipate a 5 per cent. loan, 
redeemable perhaps at par after a period of ten years. It 
is supposed that the Government will wait until the autumn 
before increasing the income-tax and death duties, and 
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raising taxation in other directions. Money must be flowing 
from the Treasury at an altogether prodigious and unex- 
ampled pace. Probably a million a day would be a con- 
servative estimate. 


Tue Financray Sirvation. 

A 10 per cent. Bank Rate gave the appearance of 
panic, but remedial measures have been adopted, 
and on Monday the Rate was reduced to 6 per cent. 
The trouble came about because of the prospective 
inability of the acceptors of foreign bills to meet their 
liabilities. Had they failed suspicion would have fallen on 
the banks, whose positions would have been weakened by 
the failures, so they have not been allowed to fail. By 
Proclamation the maturity of the bills has been extended for 
one month. The Bank of England—with the Government at 
its back—will lend money on these bills, and the accepting 
houses will be able to meet all their liabilities. The Bank 
of England will have enough money to lend any sum that 
may be required, because the Government will provide it 
with new £1 notes which will be freely exchangeable for 
gold or for equal value in £5 Bank of England notes. Its 
own power to issue £5 notes will be much increased by 
relieving it of the obligation now existing under the Bank 
Act of 1844 to keep gold in its vaults against every note it 
issues in excess of £18,450,000. Thus we shall have plenty 
of cash everywhere. It will be purely a credit operation, 
because the loans made by the Bank of England and the 
other banks will be used to pay off liabilities, and so will 
return to the banks in the form of deposits. What we are 
really doing is that we are ceasing, for the time being, to 
rely on the solvency of foreign debtors to meet our own 
liabilities. In effect, the Government is pledging its own 
credit on behalf of the firms whose solvency depends on pay- 
ment of their foreign credits. The arrangement can only 
break down if the general public loses confidence in the 
convertibility of the £1 note. These notes will be made legal 
tender, as having equal purchasing power with gold, just as 
Bank of England notes are legal tender up to any amount, 
and may not be refused in payment of any debt. The notes 
will—for the first time in our lifetimes, but not for the first 
time in the history of the Bank—be issued as £1 notes and 
10s. notes, in order to make them more convenient currency 
than the ordinary £5 Bank note. 


RE£-OPENING THE Stock ExcHanGe. 
Stock Exchange members have no idea at all when the 
House will be re-opened. The matter is really intimately 
connected with the currency question outlined above. The 
banks are in just the same position with regard to Stock 
Exchange loans as they are with regard to their discounts. 
If prices go on falling, the cover for the loans will disappear, 
so prices must not be allowed to fall; money must be pro- 
vided to keep them up, and, as nothing ceases to have a 
monetary value unless credit is utterly and hopelessly 
destroyed, the task is not really so difficult as it appears. 
The lending of the huge amount of money which will be 
provided by the issue of new notes will make money cheap ; 
small investors will want to invest their surplus balances at 
the low prices to which stocks had fallen last week; the 
banks will be in possession of sufficient funds to allow them 
to lend freely, thus encouraging more investment purchases, 
and it is hoped that the whole structure of credit and finance 
may thus be restored to working order. But the banks must 
lend freely on approved stocks end shares, and it will be 
for the Bankers’ Committee to say what stocks and shares 
shall be approved. 
LucELLUM. 
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